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Abstract. The purpose of this study was to assess 
how literacy professionals acquire knowledge as 
well as what knowledge they possess and value. The 
questionnaire was mailed to a random sample of 
K-12 teachers , reading specialists , administrators, 
library-media specialists, and teacher educators in 
the United States. Results are based on 1,519 
responses. The report discusses findings in terms of 
knowing through professional development (reading 
professional literature, teacher education, and 
teacher research) and knowing about three current 
pedagogical topics (book clubs, portfolio assess- 
ment, and motivation). Results indicate that literacy 
professionals: (a) read practitioner journal articles, 
books, and professional newspapers more often than 
research journals or electronic sources; (b) believe 
that collaborative experiences between mentor 
teachers, student teachers, and teacher educators 
are important, but many of them have had little 
experience with such collaborations; (c) are familiar 
with teacher research , are interested in becoming 
teacher researchers, and find their practices influ- 
enced by teacher research; (d) agree that book clubs 



are a valuable form of pedagogy, but most have not 
had such experiences themselves and fewer still have 
had experiences with book clubs in which multicul- 
tural literature was read; (e) have knowledge , 
experience , and interest in portfolio assessment, but 
do not agree that portfolios should replace other 
forms of assessment; (f) find intrinsic indicators of 
motivation to be more meaningful than extrinsic 
indicators. 

Introduction 

In a nation that values literacy and where 
there continues to be concerns about illiteracy 
(Kozol, 1985; Johnston, 1996) and aliteracy 
(Thimmesch, 1984), it is important to continue 
learning about how literacy professionals 
construct knowledge of teaching and learning. 
By literacy professionals we mean K-12 teach- 
ers, reading specialists, teacher educators in 
reading, language arts, and related fields, 
library media specialists, and school adminis- 
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trators who make policy decisions related to 
literacy education. Concerns about literacy 
education invariably lead to questions about the 
extent to which public education is succeeding 
in teaching every child to read and to value 
reading. The public holds teachers, administra- 
tors, and policy makers accountable for provid- 
ing all children with educations that produce 
literate citizens. Although there is cause for 
debate with regard to whether the educational 
system is solely responsible for illiteracy and 
aliteracy, there is no doubt that the public 
expects the nation’s teachers to teach every 
child to read, to enjoy reading, and to use 
reading to make informed decisions as citizens 
in a democratic society. We find that the con- 
cerns and issues that revolve around reading 
education eventually lead to a question such as: 
How do teachers acquire knowledge that deter- 
mines the way they teach reading? For this 
reason, we believe it is important to continue 
learning about how literacy professionals 
construct knowledge of teaching and learning. 

Learning more about how literacy profes- 
sionals gain knowledge that affects their teach- 
ing practices is needed in order to support 
professional growth and development that leads 
to practices and policies that help children 
become literate. Furthermore, the importance 
of attending to how professional knowledge is 
created is reflected in the increase in research 
on teacher knowledge, much of which has been 
synthesized in reviews of the literature by 
Carter (1990) and Fenstermacher (1994). 

The literature on teacher knowledge can be 
characterized in two ways. First, there are 
studies that typically employ qualitative meth- 
ods in order to understand how individuals or 



small groups of professionals in localized 
contexts construct knowledge (Connelly & 
Clandinin, 1988; Elbaz, 1983; Shulman, 
1987). Most of these studies have examined 
classroom teachers’ general knowledge, and a 
subset of studies (e.g., Cochran-Smith & 
Lytle, 1993; Hollingsworth, 1994) have exam- 
ined knowledge within the specific domain of 
literacy. Second, there are studies of national 
populations of educators. These have typically 
employed survey research (National Education 
Association, 1988; Smylie, 1989). As with the 
studies of small samples, these surveys have 
focused on knowledge of general education 
rather than specific ways of knowing (e.g., 
knowledge gained from reading professional 
materials, knowledge gained from conducting 
teacher research, knowledge gained from using 
portfolio assessment) within the domain of 
literacy. 

The lack of a national survey on literacy 
professionals’ ways of knowing is not a result 
of survey research being devalued in the field 
of reading research. To the contrary, survey 
research has long played an important role in 
reading research (Venezky, 1984), from Rice’s 
(1893) study of spelling to Austin and Morri- 
son’s (1963) The First R to a recent national 
survey of children’s attitudes toward reading 
(McKenna, Kear, & Ellsworth, 1995). Survey 
research has also been used to study educators’ 
reactions to changes in the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress in Reading 
(Commeyras, Osborn, & Bruce, 1992; 1994) 
and elementary school teachers’ use of and 
opinion of basal reading programs (Baumann 
& Heubach, 1994). 
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The research reported here was inspired, in 
part, by the realization that it was timely to 
conduct a national survey to ascertain what 
factors literacy professionals think lead to 
changes in knowledge, beliefs, and practices. It 
was also viewed as a unique way to extend the 
work of a group of researchers within the 
National Reading Research Center who had 
conducted qualitative studies on literacy profes- 
sionals’ ways of knowing. The substance of the 
survey questionnaire was grounded in a strand 
of research studies conducted over a three-year 
period that addressed questions such as: 

1) What can be learned from seeking stu- 
dents’ perspectives on their motivation for 
literacy learning? (Oldfather, 1993, 1994; 
Oldfather & Dahl, 1994; Thomas & Oldfather, 
1996) 

2) How do teacher candidates and mentor 
teachers acquire and develop knowledge about 
literacy within a collaborative, school-based 
teacher education program? (Hudson-Ross & 
Graham, 1996) 

3) How does professional knowledge devel- 
op when teachers participate in a teacher-re- 
searcher community? (Baumann, Allen, & 
Shockley, 1994; Baumann, Shockley, & Allen, 
1996) 

4) How are library media specialists’ roles 
in reading instruction perceived? (DeGroff, 
1996) 

5) What might teachers learn about other 
cultures, about literacy development and in- 
struction, and about themselves from participat- 
ing in book clubs? (Flood, Lapp, Alvarez, 
Romero, Ranck-Buhr, Moore, Kabildis, & 
Lungren, 1994) 



6) How do teachers come to know about 
themselves, their practice, and their students 
by examining student literacy portfolios? 
(Kieffer & Faust, 1994; Kieffer & Morrison, 
1994) 

7) How can literacy be promoted through 
home-school cooperation? (Baker, Sonnen- 
schein, Serpell, Fernandez-Fein, & Sher, 
1994; Serpell, Baker, & Sonnenschein, 1995; 
Sonnenschein, Baker, & Serpell, 1995; Son- 
nenschein, Baker, Serpell, Scher, Fernandez- 
Fein, & Munstermann, 1996) 

8) How can teachers explore gender issues 
that are counterproductive to students’ engage- 
ment in classroom talk about texts? (Alver- 
mann, 1996; Alvermann, Commeyras, Young, 
Randall, & Hinson, 1996) 

The researchers involved in these studies 
worked with us on this project as affiliated 
researchers. They helped construct question- 
naire items that represented aspects of their 
prior and ongoing research that they deemed 
important to investigate with a national sample 
of literacy professionals. 

Although we wanted to gather data that 
reflected the individual studies contributing to 
the survey study, we also wanted to attend to 
the “ways of knowing” thread as it might cut 
across studies. In order to do this, we looked 
for ways in which that thread manifested itself 
in the studies and determined there were two 
general question stems to guide us— knowing 
about and knowing through. The questions for 
each of the individual studies asked how or 
what literacy professionals know about a 
literacy topic and/or through which experi- 
ences they learned. In sum, the survey questions 
would ask literacy professionals how or what 
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they know about student motivation, teacher 
research, library media specialist roles, book 
clubs, portfolio assessment, home and school 
connections, and gender issues. And the survey 
would ask how they know through reading 
professional literature, teacher education, 
teacher research, book clubs, and portfolio 
assessment. 

Asking people how they “know about” or 
“know through” a literacy topic might work 
well with an open-ended questionnaire or in 
interviews where one can begin with general 
questions and probe for specifics. But such a 
line of questioning would be too broad to be 
useful in a forced-choice questionnaire. We 
came to realize that in order to tap into literacy 
professionals’ ways of knowing about or 
through, we would need to ask specific ques- 
tions about their interests, experiences, influ- 
ences, and beliefs. 

Questions were created to gather informa- 
tion on how interested literacy professionals 
were in topics studied by the NRRC research- 
ers. There is a relationship between what 
learners’ find interesting and what they under- 
stand and ultimately know (Alexander, Jetton, 
& Kulikowich, 1995; Renninger, Hidi, & 
Krapp, 1992). Interest is synonymous with 
intrinsic motivation (Deci, 1992). People 
pursue knowledge related to what interests 
them. Tobias (1994) in a review of research on 
interest, prior knowledge, and learning states 
that “it is almost a truism that people know 
more about topics related to their interests than 
they do about others” (p. 38). When interest is 
present then a conscious effort to think and 
learn is more likely to occur. An expression of 
interest about some area of educational theory 



or practice is a good indication that some 
knowledge may be present and that more 
knowledge may be sought. Questionnaire items 
were used to gather information on the degree 
of interest literacy professionals’ had in: con- 
ducting teacher research, using or participating 
in book clubs, using portfolio assessment, and 
teaching that focuses on gender in discussions 
of text. 

Questions were created to gather informa- 
tion on the kinds of experiences teachers were 
having that paralleled what was studied by 
NRRC researchers. A commonly held percep- 
tion is that the more experience one has in 
classrooms the more one knows about teach- 
ing. While some have taken a critical look at 
the presumption that experience is the real 
ground of knowledge (Britzman, 1991; John- 
ston, 1994; Scott, 1992) there continues in the 
minds of many the view that experience is the 
best teacher. The term experienced teacher 
implies one who is accomplished because she 
or he has learned from many and varied expe- 
riences. Harrington in an examination of 
teaching and knowing offers that “knowledge 
is constructed, built on previous knowledge, 
coupled with experience, transformable, evolv- 
ing, and consequential” (p. 191). There seems 
little doubt that experiential learning plays an 
important role in the process of knowing about 
how to teach. For this reason, questionnaire 
items were used to collect information on 
literacy professionals’ experience with collabo- 
rative teacher education, teacher research, 
book clubs, portfolio assessment, and with 
reading professional literature. 

Questions about how influential certain 
experiences were on literacy professionals’ 
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thinking and practice were created to gather 
information on their ways of knowing. As 
Dewey points out, “When we experience 
something we act upon it, we do something 
with it; then we suffer or undergo the conse- 
quences. We do something to the thing and 
then it does something to us in return...” (p. 
139). Inquiring into the degree to which some- 
thing has been influential is one way to under- 
stand the significance of teaching and learning 
experiences. Questions about influence also 
reveal the variety of ways that teachers gain 
knowledge. Questionnaire items sought infor- 
mation about the influence of reading different 
kinds of professional literature. They also 
focused on different ways of learning about and 
through teacher research and portfolio assess- 
ment. 

Questions were created to gather informa- 
tion about literacy professionals’ beliefs about 
aspects of the NRRC research studies previous- 
ly mentioned. Beliefs have been and continue 
to be an important site of research for those 
who study teacher knowledge, teacher educa- 
tion, and teaching practices. Pajares (1992), in 
a review of teachers’ beliefs and educational 
research, cites a number of sources to support 
his claim that “few would argue that the beliefs 
teachers hold influence their perceptions and 
judgments, which, in turn, affect their behavior 
in the classroom, or that understanding the 
belief structures of teachers and teacher candi- 
dates is essential to improving their profession- 
al preparation and teaching practices” (p. 307). 
Some believe that studying teacher beliefs is 
the most valuable psychological construct in 
teacher education (Pintrich, 1990). One way of 
investigating belief is to ask individuals to 



assess the truth or falsity of propositions. 
(Pajares, 1992). Our approach was to ask 
respondents the extent to which they agreed or 
disagreed with statements about: (a) indicators 
of a student’s motivation for literacy, (b) roles 
that might be assumed by library media spe- 
cialists, (c) uses of portfolio assessment, and 
(d) home and school responsibilities in helping 
children become literate. 

Methods 

Questionnaire Development 

Creating the survey questionniare was a 
multi-stage process. It involved working with 
the affiliated researchers, a consultant with 
expertise in survey research, 1 and two literacy 
teacher educator consultants. 2 In the first stage 
we asked the affiliated researchers to provide 
us with ideas for questions based on their prior 
and in-progress studies of literacy profession- 
als’ ways of knowing. They provided questions 
that were either open-ended or had forced- 
choice options. Simultaneously, we developed 
demographic questionnaire items and items on 
knowledge gained from reading the profession- 
al literature. 



‘We wish to thank Dr. Diane Samdahl for sharing her 
expertise on survey design. 

thank Dr. Patricia Anders at the University of 
Arizona and Dr. Donal J. Leu at Syracuse University for 
piloting the questionnaire with their students and gener- 
ously providing substantial feedback about the survey 
design. 
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In the second stage we worked with the 
affiliated researchers’ ideas for questionnaire 
items in order to develop sets of forced-choice 
items for each research study. We then consult- 
ed with an expert on survey research on the 
item sets we had created. The consultant helped 
us refine the focus and wording of both ques- 
tions and response options according to estab- 
lished principles of survey research. Drafts of 
questionnaire items were then returned to the 
affiliated researchers for their consideration 
and approval. 

The third stage of development was to 
create a pilot version of the questionnaire. 
Based on the feedback from our affiliated 
researchers we created a 97-item questionnaire. 
Copies of the questionnaire were distributed to 
our two teacher educator consultants who had 
agreed to pilot the questionnaire with K- 12 
literacy teachers taking courses at their univer- 
sities. The consultants provided us with a 
critique of the questionnaire and recommended 
changes based on the pilot results and their 
expert knowledge of literacy. In addition, we 
piloted the questionnaire with 21 pre-service 
teachers, 4 library media specialists, 3 princi- 
pals, and 9 teachers at schools in Georgia. Pilot 
participants answered the questionnaire items 
and offered comments about the clarity of the 
items and appropriateness of the response 
options. 

The fourth and final stage of development 
involved revising questionnaire items based on 
pilot information and consultants recommenda- 
tions. Changes included dropping some items, 
rewording questions, offering new response 
options such as “not applicable” to some items, 
and creating new items to gather information 



on respondents’ views of reading and their 
religious affiliation. A final version of the 
survey questionnaire (see Appendix) was 
printed with 99 items presented in the follow- 
ing order: 

• 9 items on knowing from reading the 
professional literature, 

• 10 items on intrinsic and extrinsic indica- 
tors of student motivation for literacy learn- 
ing, 

• 6 items on the importance of student 
teaching and mentoring in becoming a 
literacy professional, 

• 8 items on interest and impact of teacher 
research on beliefs and practices, 

• 14 items on library media specialists’ 
roles as literacy professionals, 

• 14 items on adult and student book clubs 
and multicultural literature, 

• 13 items on beliefs and practices associat- 
ed with portfolio assessment, 

• 7 items on beliefs about literacy and the 
responsibility of home and school in foster- 
ing literacy, 

• 9 items on beliefs and practices with 
regard to gender issues in literacy educa- 
tion, 

• 2 items on beliefs about truth, 

• 1 item on approaches to teaching reading 
and writing, and 

• 6 demographic items 

Questionnaire Distribution 

The design of the study called for using a 
national mail probability sample and a four- 
wave mailing procedure patterned after Dill- 
man’s (1983) Total Design Method. The first 
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wave consisted of an advance letter to 5,100 
potential respondents informing them of the 
study and its purposes and requesting their 
participation in subsequent mailings. The 
second wave was the mailing of the survey 
questionnaire. The third wave was a post card 
reminder. The fourth wave was a second 
mailing of the questionnaire to those literacy 
professionals who had not yet responded. 

The sampling procedures were designed to 
ensure that all literacy professionals throughout 
the United States had a near equal chance of 
being selected for inclusion in the sample. The 
sample was drawn by Market Data Retrieval, 
Inc. of Shelton, CT., a company specializing in 
education-related marketing services. Random 
samples were drawn of the MDR databases for 
school principals, library media specialists, 
reading specialists, middle and high school 
English teachers, K-6 elementary school teach- 
ers, and teacher educators in reading/language 
arts (see Table 1). Providing for equal selection 
opportunity is a necessary requirement if 
probability sample is to be obtained. Bias in 
response is also minimized, and inferences 
about the national population of literacy profes- 
sionals can be made from the results obtained 
in the survey. 

Data Analysis 

Simple descriptive statistics were calculated 
for the 97 forced-choice questionnaire items. 
Frequencies and percentages were computed 
for all respondents and for the following sub- 
categories of literacy professionals: Teacher 
K-2; Teacher 3-5; Teacher 6-8; Teacher 
9-12; Administrator, Reading Specialist, 



Library-Media Specialist, and Teacher Educa- 
tor. Correlations across all questionnaire items 
were also computed. The two open-ended 
items that asked respondents to describe their 
(a) racial/ethnic identity and (b) their religious 
orientation were coded and placed into catego- 
ries. 

At the end of the questionnaire there was an 
invitation to write comments about the study. 
The comments written there and on other pages 
of the questionnaire were collected in a word- 
processing file and imported into a computer 
program useful for coding textual or narrative 
data (Seidel, 1988). Respondents’ comments 
were coded for topic and/or location. For 
example, if a respondent wrote a comment 
about portfolio assessment that response was 
coded “portfolios.” If a respondent wrote a 
comment in response to a particular question- 
naire item on portfolios then the comment was 
double coded by the item number (e.g. , Q#63) 
and as “portfolios.” 

Results 

Respondents 

A total of 5, 100 questionnaires were mailed 
to literacy professionals and 1,519 were re- 
turned. According to Kalton (1983), response 
rates in mail surveys vary widely with rates of 
over 20% generally considered valid for mak- 
ing generalizations about the sampled popula- 
tion. The response rate of 29% in this study is 
well above the acceptable range. 

Literacy professionals responded to nine 
demographic questions that are useful in profil- 
ing who participated in the survey. The majori- 
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ty of the respondents identified themselves as 
female (86%), White/Caucasian/European 
American (87%), and they support an eclectic 
approach to literacy instruction that combines 
basic skills with whole language (82%). 

There were more responses from elementary 
school teachers (34%) than from middle school 
( 1 5 % ) or high school (8 % ) teachers . Responses 
were also received from library media special- 
ists (14%), teacher educators (14%), reading 
specialists (7%), and administrators (7%). See 
Table 1 for frequency of responses for each 
category of literacy professional. 

The respondents varied significantly with 
regard to the number of years they had been 
employed in education. Respondents had from 
1 to 5 1 years of experience with a median of 20 
years of employment in education. Almost half 
(47%) of the respondents indicated having 
earned a master’s degree. The other half were 
divided between those with a bachelor degree 
(28%) and those with either a specialist or 
doctoral degree (23%). See Table 2 for report 
of highest degrees earned by respondents. 

The analysis of how respondents chose to 
describe their religious orientation revealed that 
most respondents could be classified as either 
Protestant (36%), Christain(19%), or Catholic 
(23%). There were few respondents who 
identified themselves as Jewish (2%) or as 
belonging to non-traditional Christian religions 
(1 %), or Eastern Religions (1 %). Of interest is 
the wide range of responses that were too 
individualistic to be categorized (9%). We 
sought information on religious beliefs because 
we recognized religion as an important belief 
system that may affect how individual literacy 
professionals think about knowledge. 



We also sought to understand how they 
viewed “truth” with two questions taken from 
Schommer’s (1994) epistemological inventory 
(see Table 2). A majority of respondents (60%) 
agreed that “researchers can ultimately get to 
the truth,” while fewer respondents (37%) 
agreed that “truth is unchanging.” There are 
quite a few respondents who have faith in 
research leading to truth while maintaining the 
view that truth changes. 

Knowing Through Reading Professional 
Literature 

The professional literature on teaching 
reading and writing for educators is rich and 
continues to grow each year. The production of 
this body of literature is based on the assump- 
tion that new ideas derived from research and 
practical experience can be disseminated to 
practitioners through print and other media. 
Kirsch and Guthrie (1984) found that the 
majority of adults across professions tend to 
read to solve immediate problems and spend 
little time reading to acquire general knowl- 
edge within their professions. According to a 
National Education Association (NEA, 1988) 
survey, only 20% of teachers rated profession- 
al journals as “definitely effective” as a source 
of teaching knowledge and skills. Alvermann 
(1990), in writing about reading teacher educa- 
tion, noted that we need to know more about 
who uses what sources and how they incorpo- 
rate what they learn into their practices. For 
example, those of us who publish results of 
research must ask, do research reports get 
read, and if so, do they contain the kind of 
information that changes educators’ thinking 
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and practice? We investigated questions such as 
this by asking literacy professionals how often 
they read specific types of professional litera- 
ture (see Table 3) and whether reading those 
resources influenced their beliefs or resulted in 
significant changes with regard to their teach- 
ing practices. 

Results 

A summary of results for six items on 
reading the professional literature in Table 3 
provides details regarding which literacy pro- 
fessionals read which kinds of professional 
literature six or more times a year. Journals 
that publish articles that focus on the practical 
implications of research findings and provide 
experientially derived teaching ideas are read 
by high school teachers, administrators, read- 
ing specialists, library media specialists, and 
teacher educators more often than any other 
type of literature. Whereas, the most often read 
resource for elementary and middle school 
teachers are magazines such as Instructor, 
Mailbox, and Teaching K-8. The finding that 
twice as many elementary school teachers 
reported reading magazines (73%) than aca- 
demic practitioner journals (33%) lends to two 
interpretations. First, it seems expedient in 
terms of both cost and time for elementary 
school teachers who teach math, science, social 
studies and other areas in addition to reading 
and language arts to prefer magazines written 
for generalists. Second, teachers’ interests in 
these magazines reminds us that they are inter- 
ested in practice; they want to know what to do 
in their classrooms. The magazines emphasize 
practices and activities instead of theory and 



research. While this need by teachers may not 
appeal to those whose work focuses on theory 
and research, it reflects the reality of teachers’ 
day-to-day lives in the classroom. 

With regard to reading the research journals 
the data again confirm what is generally pre- 
sumed to be true. It was the teacher educators 
who are most likely to be reading journals such 
as Reading Research Quarterly and Research in 
the Teaching of English on a regular basis. 
While the vast majority of teacher educators 
seem to have some interest in reading research 
they are still more likely to be found reading 
practitioner journal articles (87%), books 
(80%), or newspapers (65%) published by 
professional organizations six or more times a 
year. Only 7% of teacher educators reported 
never reading research journals; whereas, the 
percentages for other literacy professionals 
who never read them ranged from a high of 
60% (elementary school teachers) to a low of 
36% (administrators and reading specialists). 
One elementary school teacher with 30 years of 
experience felt it important to tell us why she 
does not value reading research journals. She 
wrote: 

I think my teaching success has come from 
loving children and teaching. Research has 
nothing to do with this. Experiences that 
work that I hear from others are what count. 

I have never found much research worth 
reading. (Selected “never” for research 
journals but said she reads books about 
literacy teaching or learning “11 or more 
times” a year.) 

Nonetheless, there are teachers who occa- 
sionally read research journals anywhere from 
once to five times in the past year. This was 
the case for 40% of high school teachers, 38% 
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of middle school teachers, 31% of elementary 
school teachers, and 42% of reading special- 
ists. 

The data on electronic sources of informa- 
tion shows that slightly more than half the 
respondents (54%) read them anywhere from 1 
to more than 1 1 times in a year. Library media 
specialists report reading electronic sources 
more often than other literacy professionals. 
Almost half of the library media specialists 
(42%) report reading electronic texts eleven or 
more times a year. This is in sharp contrast to 
the 61% of elementary school teachers who 
report never reading electronic texts. There 
were also significant numbers of middle school 
(52%) and high school (43%) teachers who do 
not read electronic sources of information. 

Knowing About Student Motivation 

The questionnaire items on motivation are 
based on a longitudinal qualitative study of 
what students say contributes to their motiva- 
tion to engage in reading and writing school 
experiences. The study began in a whole-lan- 
guage classroom of 31 fifth- and sixth-grade 
students in southern California (Oldfather, 
1991) and continued by addressing students’ 
perceptions of what did or did not contribute to 
their feeling motivated to engage in literacy 
activities at school (Oldfather, 1993, 1994). A 
subset of those students have participated in 
researching their motivation for literacy learn- 
ing in middle school (Oldfather & McLaughlin, 
1993) and in high school. Reports of findings 
focus primarily on identifying classroom condi- 
tions and teaching styles that students said led 
them to become “personally invested in their 



literacy activities” (Oldfather, 1993, p. 1). 
Thus, the emphasis was to understand intrinsic 
motivation as opposed to extrinsic motivation. 
Two major conclusions were that intrinsic 
motivation depends on “a deep responsiveness 
to students’ self-expression— to their ideas, 
opinions, feelings, needs, interests, hopes, and 
dreams— and an emphasis on the students’ 
construction of meaning” (Oldfather, 1993, p. 
3). Analyses and interpretation explore self- 
expression, personal meaningfuless, choice, 
and responsive teaching. 

For the national survey project, Oldfather, 
the principal investigator of the longitudinal 
research, decided that it was important to seek 
information about literacy professionals’ ways 
of knowing about student motivation. Students 
in her research reported that certain classroom 
conditions and orientations toward teaching 
fostered an intrinsic motivation to read and 
write beyond class requirements. Students also 
said that the introduction of letter grade report 
cards in middle school led them to feel more 
extrinsically motivated than intrinsically moti- 
vated. They had been accustomed to the narra- 
tive report cards used at their elementary 
school. A list of eight indicators of student 
motivation were used in items to gather data on 
what literacy professionals across the nation 
use to know about motivation for literacy 
learning (see Table 4). 

Results 

Across the various subgroups of literacy 
professionals there is a high degree of consis- 
tency in how they rated the indicators of moti- 
vation. The vast majority of literacy profes- 
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sionals found all the indicators to be meaning- 
ful to some degree. Less than 1% of respon- 
dents indicated that one of the indicators was 
“not meaningful.” The most telling findings 
come from comparing the percentage of re- 
spondents who rated each indicator as “most 
meaningful” (see Table 4). These data yield a 
ranking of indicators from most important to 
least important to educators. 

Meaningful indicators of motivation. The 
indicator of motivation that was most meaning- 
ful was “chooses to read/write on their own 
beyond class requirements. ” Seventy percent of 
respondents said this was a very meaningful 
indicator of a student’s motivation for literacy 
learning. Of all the indicators provided this one 
best exemplifies intrinsic motivation. It is 
significant that an indicator of intrinsic motiva- 
tion is viewed as most meaningful given that 
most report cards of student progress are not 
designed to capture the extent to which a stu- 
dent is choosing to engage in reading and 
writing that is not specifically required to 
complete a teacher’s requirements. In sharp 
contrast is the indicator of motivation that 
received the lowest endorsement by educators. 
Less than one-fourth of all respondents (22%) 
found achieving “high test scores and good 
grades” a very meaningful indicator of motiva- 
tion. Of all the indicators this one is most 
obviously representative of extrinsic motiva- 
tion. When students engage in reading and 
writing because they want to get high scores on 
tests that in turn will earn them good grades 
they are less likely to be pursuing their own 
personal literacy needs. 

It is of further interest that there are some 
significant differences among the literacy 



professionals about the meaningfulness of tests 
and grades as indicators of motivation. The 
library media specialists (31%) found tests and 
grades more important than any other group 
of literacy professionals. Teacher educators 
(16%) and teachers of kindergarten through 
grade two (17%) were likely to know about 
motivation through grades and test perfor- 
mance. One teacher educator with 27 years of 
experience in education wrote “at the college 
level I have met too many students with high 
grades and no genuine love of learning.” She 
rated tests and grades as somewhat meaningful 
indicators of motivation for literacy learning. 
Teachers in grades 3 to 12 (22% to 26%) gave 
slightly more credence to tests and grades as 
very meaningful than did administrators (19%) 
and reading specialists (20%). Further investi- 
gations of educators’ thinking about the rela- 
tionship among motivation, literacy learning, 
tests, and grades would be helpful in under- 
standing these differences. 

Other indicators of motivation. The remain- 
ing six indicators of motivation represent some 
middle ground with regard to what is very 
meaningful to educators. Within this middle 
ground there are some important differences. It 
is interesting to speculate on the reasons why 
more than half (54%) of respondents find 
“applies principles of critical thinking to liter- 
ate activity,” a very meaningful indicator of 
motivation. One possibility is that critical 
thinking is effortful because it requires one to 
delve beyond literal or obvious understandings 
of text. When students exhibit the will and skill 
to do such they are going beyond the basic 
requirements set out for an assignment. Such 
students must be highly engaged with the task 
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at hand if they seek to clarify ambiguities, 
judge the acceptability of inferences, and 
analyze the validity and veracity of statements. 
This explanation leads to viewing applying 
principles of critical thinking to literate activi- 
ties as representative of intrinsic motivation. 
Thus, we again see educators favoring indica- 
tors of intrinsic motivation. 

Almost half (48%) of the respondents 
thought that it was very meaningful when 
students initiate reflective self-assessment. The 
move toward alternative ways of assessing 
student literacy learning has introduced the idea 
that students should be involved in evaluating 
their understandings, their products, and their 
progress (Valencia, Hiebert, & Afflerbach, 
1994). It is possible that the influence of that 
movement in education is responsible for the 
strong endorsement of student self-assessment. 
Because this indicator is clearly about some- 
thing that a student initiates, it also represents 
intrinsic motivation. 

There were four other indicators that ap- 
proximately one-third of respondents found 
very meaningful. Two of the indicators repre- 
sent intrinsic motivation, one is more aligned 
with extrinsic motivation, and the fourth is 
difficult to classify as intrinsic or extrinsic. The 
indicators of intrinsic motivation are “initiates 
or suggests ideas for class projects” and “chal- 
lenges an author’s authority. ” In both cases the 
student is acting from his or her own thinking 
processes and volunteering an idea or judg- 
ment. The fact that only 33% of respondents 
find offering ideas for class projects as very 
meaningful could be because project ideas 
appear loosely connected to engaging in litera- 
cy. It is probably true that educators’ concep- 



tions of what belongs under the umbrella term 
of literacy learning varies considerably. Cer- 
tainly definitions of literacy differ in the litera- 
ture (Brown, 1991; Kamil, 1995). 

Only 31% of all respondents rated “chal- 
lenges an author’s authority” as very meaning- 
ful. There were more teacher educators (44%) 
who thought so than any other group of litera- 
cy professionals. The idea that challenging an 
author’s authority might be a very meaningful 
indicator of literacy learning may depend on 
the degree to which educators see that as part 
of critical thinking. One teacher educator with 
27 years experience wrote that this indicator 
“depends on openness to self correction; jus- 
tice done to the author’s meaning, ie, genuine 
effort to understand before, challenging what’s 
there.” 

Another possibility is that respondents who 
find challenging an author’s authority to be 
meaningful do so because they value critical 
literacy. Interest in critical literacy and critical 
pedagogy has become more evident in recent 
years. As explained by Shannon in a 1991 
article in The Reading Teacher, “critical litera- 
cy .. . asks you to consider the politics of the 
authors you read and to decide whose side you 
are on when you write” (Jongsma, 1991, p. 
518). Those educators whose definition of 
being literate includes analyzing how texts 
represent and reproduce social structures and 
inequities would find it meaningful to see 
students bring up issues that challenge both the 
authority of authors and texts. 

When a student participates regularly in 
class assignments and activities that is consid- 
ered a very meaningful indicator of motivation 
for 36% of respondents. It is difficult to classi- 
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fy this indicator as representative of either 
intrinsic or extrinsic motivation. Extrinsic 
reasons such as pleasing the teacher or getting 
good grades may lead a student to participate 
regularly or the student may find the school 
work intrinsically interesting and important. 
Furthermore, it is possible that students are 
simultaneously extrinsically and intrinsically 
motivated to participate regularly in assign- 
ments and activites. 

Meeting a teacher’s standards for high- 
quality work was viewed as very meaningful by 
31% of respondents. This indicator of motiva- 
tion focuses on something external to the 
student’s own sense of what matters; therefore, 
it reflects more on extrinsic factors than intrin- 
sic ones. In school and in the workplace there 
is an expectation that students and employees 
will do work that meets the standards set by 
their superiors. The use of the word meeting in 
this indicator of motivation suggests that the 
student is focused on doing what someone else 
has determined to be important. 

Concluding remarks. The literacy profes- 
sionals’ responses reveal greater value for 
intrinsic indicators of motivation than for 
extrinsic indicators of motivation. This finding 
is important in light of the research on student 
motivation conducted by Oldfather (1991, 
1993, 1994). The elements of intrinsic motiva- 
tion that were identified through listening to 
students’ perceptions of their own motivation 
are seen as very meaningful to many literacy 
educators. The kind of motivation that students 
and teachers value is not something teachers do 
to students, rather it “flows out of children’s 
natural curiosities and social inclinations as 
well as their yearnings for self-determination” 



(Thomas & Oldfather, 1996, p. 3). Indeed, one 
reading specialist with 17 years experience 
wrote next to the motivation items, “I teach 
remedial reading, I focus more on reading than 
writing. I believe interest and choice are the 
most important factors in motivating my reluc- 
tant readers.” This respondent viewed all 
indicators but one (initiates reflective self- 
assessment) as somewhat meaningful or not 
meaningful. 

Another comment reminds us that there may 
be other very important indicators of motiva- 
tion to consider. An elementary school teacher 
with 30 years of experience wrote that “some 
children just cannot do some of these things, 
but they still want to do their best. ” She added 
to the survey the following indicator of motiva- 
tion: “work to the best of their capability.” 
Knowing what are considered as meaningful 
indicators of student motivation is an important 
one because of the widespread concern by 
teachers in the U.S. over students’ apparent 
lack of motivation toward reading and writing 
(O’Flahavan, 1992). 

Knowing Through Teacher Education 

A two-year qualitative study was conducted 
on a newly designed teacher education program 
for the preparation of secondary school English 
teachers (Graham & Hudson-Ross, 1996; 
Hudson-Ross & Graham, 1996). The purpose 
of the study was to “examine how mentor 
teachers’ and preservice teacher-candidates’ 
knowledge about literacy teaching is acquired 
and develops over time within a collaborative, 
school-based teacher development program” 
(Hudson-Ross & Graham, 1996, p. 1). A 
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central principle of the teacher education pro- 
gram is that the mentor secondary school 
English teachers, the preservice teacher candi- 
dates, and the university faculty should work 
collaboratively as an ongoing community of 
learners wherein everyone might learn how to 
be better teachers of English. In practice this 
meant that everyone would assume roles and 
responsibilites that differ from what had been 
the norm in the former secondary school Eng- 
lish teacher education program at the Universi- 
ty of Georgia. The two university faculty 
members spent a great deal of time in area high 
schools with the mentor teachers and teacher 
candidates (e.g., worked in schools throughout 
preplanning week). Communication among the 
triad of mentor teacher, teacher candidate, and 
university supervisor was further facilitated 
through the use of a three-way dialogue jour- 
nal. The teacher candidates spent time in men- 
tor teachers’ classrooms throughout the school 
year. This eventually led to collaborative 
planning between a mentor teacher and his or 
her teacher candidate for the spring student 
teaching experience. Collaboration was also 
fostered through teacher research projects 
where the teacher candidate served as research 
aide to his or her mentor teacher. In sum, 
many avenues were used to create a three-way 
collaboration that fostered shared power, 
regular communication, and developed a sense 
of community for all involved in the teacher 
education program. 

The university researchers’ analyses of the 
data collected on the program have been re- 
ported according to three major categories of 
growth with regard to what mattered for every- 
one in learning to be better teachers. They are: 



(a) examining one’s definition of English 
teaching; (b) developing understandings of the 
mentoring role; and (c) realizing the impact of 
a collaborative inquiry-oriented community on 
individuals’ thinking and practice (Hudson- 
Ross & Graham, 1996). Embedded within and 
across these categories is the conclusion that 
mentor teachers learned side by side with 
teacher candidates and university faculty about 
changes they wanted to make in their practices 
as teachers of English. It is clear that the new 
roles available to mentor teachers through 
collaborating on the preparation of new English 
teachers was largely responsible for their sense 
of professional growth and renewal. 

To further situate the significance of the 
collaborative teacher education program the 
two university researchers who designed it 
helped write survey questionnaire items on 
knowing through collaborative teacher educa- 
tion experiences. Six questionnaire items were 
introduced to respondents with the following 
explanation: 

Student teaching is an important experience 
in becoming a literacy professional. During 
student teaching, the student teacher, the 
classroom teacher, and the university super- 
visor are each involved to some extent in the 
student teaching experience. The following 
questions ask you to assess to what degree 
you value a three-way collaboration during 
student teaching. A collaboration would 
include activities such as the student teacher, 
classroom teacher, and university supervisor 
meeting together to plan the student teaching 
experience, sharing agendas for the experi- 
ence, or working together to determine what 
kinds of feedback on teaching and learning 
would be most helpful. 
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Results 

Experience with three-way collaboration. 
Respondents were asked to indicate how often 
they have been involved in a three-way collab- 
oration that involved a student teacher, class- 
room teacher, and university supervisor. The 
response options were “never,” “seldom,” and 
“frequently” (see Table 5). Only among teach- 
er educators is there a majority of persons who 
have “frequently” (65%) been involved in 
three-way collaborations. Seventy percent of 
the other literacy professionals said they have 
“never” or “seldom” been involved. One 
library media specialist with fourteen years 
experience responded “never” and wrote that 
her only involvement was when she was a 
student teacher. While an elementary school 
teacher with ten years of experience responded 
“frequently” and wrote “when I was student 
teaching not since.” It is possible that other 
respondents who said they “frequently” or 
“seldom” were involved in three-way collabo- 
ration only during their own student teaching 
experience. 

While approximately 65% of teacher educa- 
tors report frequently being involved in three- 
way collaborations there is little reason to 
assume that what they have experienced is the 
kind of collaboration that Hudson-Ross and 
Graham (1996) describe in their English teach- 
er education program. Obviously the concept 
of collaboration can be interpreted in vastly 
different ways. While the introduction to the 
items does imply that the student teacher, 
mentor teacher, and university supervisor 
collaborate on all facets of the student teaching 
experience it is possible that respondents who 



had seldomly or even frequently been involved 
in three-way collaborations had in mind collab- 
orative experiences where there is less parity 
among participants. 

Belief in the importance of three-way collab- 
oration. While all literacy professionals may 
not have the opportunity or even an interest in 
participating in three-way teacher education 
collaborations they can still hold opinions 
about the value of them. Although such collab- 
orations may seem obviously desirable, it 
seemed important to ask respondents to what 
degree they believed in the kind of collabora- 
tion described in the introductory remarks. The 
vast majority (89%) of literacy professionals 
indicated that such collaborations were impor- 
tant or very important (see Table 5). One high 
school teacher with sixteen years of experience 
selected “somewhat important” and wrote “I 
do not approve of the current common prac- 
tices for training teachers.” The strongest en- 
dorsement came from three-quarters of the 
teacher educators who said it was very impor- 
tant. Also significant to the research by Hud- 
son-Ross and Graham is that only 37 % of high 
school teachers rated three-way collaborations 
as very important. The high school teachers 
who served as mentors in the new collaborative 
approach to teacher preparation were according 
to Hudson-Ross and Graham (1996) initially 
“distrustful of university faculty, unsure of 
what the agenda might be, and expecting to be 
‘used’ in ways to which they were ac- 
customed” (p. 4). High school teachers’ initial 
skepticism dissolved over the course of the 
yearlong three-way collaboration. One mentor 
teacher is quoted as saying that “other teachers 
are constantly asking questions about [the 
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program]. I thoroughly enjoy telling people and 
having them say, ‘Why hasn’t anyone thought 
of that before now?’” (Hudson-Ross & Gra- 
ham, 1996, p. 23). Thus, although it may be 
seem intuitively important to many literacy 
professionals that three-way collaborations are 
important, it may be that participating in suc- 
cessful teacher education collaborations needs 
to occur before a majority of potential mentor 
teachers will say it is very important. And as 
one teacher educator noted, who selected 
“somewhat important, ” collaboration “depends 
on quality and knowledge of the 3 par- 
ticipants.” 

Influence on practice. Hudson-Ross and 
Graham investigated the ways in which three- 
way collaboration experiences affected the high 
school mentor teachers. Many of the mentor 
teachers reported that their teaching practices 
were influenced by the new roles and responsi- 
bilities they assumed in working with teacher 
candidates and with Hudson-Ross and Graham. 
Three survey questions were posed to deter- 
mine if literacy professionals across the United 
States thought their practices had been influ- 
enced by experiences that could occur in three- 
way collaborations (see Table 6). 

Blurring the traditional lines that divide 
college coursework from practicum experiences 
in high school classrooms was an important 
element of the English teacher education pro- 
gram Hudson-Ross and Graham (1996) studied. 
This occurred when one of the mentor teachers 
taught university courses for one year while a 
teacher educator took over her high school 
teaching responsibilites (Hudson-Ross & Mc- 
Whorter, 1996). To investigate the possibility 
that similar means of blurring the lines occur. 



survey respondents were asked if their practice 
had been influenced by being a teacher, co- 
teacher, or guest speaker in university courses. 
About one-third (36%) of K-12 teachers, 
reading specialists, and library media special- 
ists responded that they agreed or strongly 
agreed that such experiences influenced their 
practice. Whereas, almost half (48%) of K-12 
teachers, reading specialists, and library media 
specialists said this kind of experience did not 
apply to them. A significant proportion of 
administrators (62%) agreed or strongly agreed 
that they had been influenced by teaching, co- 
teaching, and guest lecturing university courses 
on teacher education. Apparently school princi- 
pals are much more likely to be participating in 
teaching experiences in college and university 
settings than are teachers, reading specialists, 
and library media-specialists. Furthermore, 
these administrators find that such opportuni- 
ties influence their administrative practices. 
What remains unknown is exactly how prac- 
tices have been influenced. 

Hudson-Ross and Graham ( 1 996) report that 
the high school English teachers in their study 
acquired new understandings of what they 
could gain from serving as mentors to teacher 
candidates. They give examples of yearlong 
relationships between high school teachers and 
teacher candidates that produced partnerships 
based on equal-status interactions that were 
mutually beneficial to both persons. To follow- 
up on this finding, a survey question asked if 
literacy professionals’ practices had been 
influenced by supervising or mentoring novice 
teachers. More than half of K-12 teachers and 
reading specialists (62%) agree or strongly 
agree that supervising and mentoring novice 
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teachers influences their teaching practice. This 
finding is significant because of a prevailing 
assumption that it is the teacher candidates who 
are learning from mentor teachers not that a 
mentor teacher learns more about her or his 
own teaching from working with a student 
teacher. It would be valuable to have more 
information on exactly what teachers and 
reading specialists find influences their teach- 
ing practices when they are involved in super- 
vising or mentoring new teachers. It is further 
worth noting that most administrators (87%) 
and teacher educators (85%) agree or strongly 
agree that supervising and mentoring novice 
teachers has influenced their work as literacy 
professionals. Not too surprising is that many 
library media specialists (46%) said this ques- 
tion did not apply to them. Given that so many 
other literacy professionals report being influ- 
enced by participating in mentoring and super- 
vising it might be important to involve more 
library media specialists in literacy teacher 
education. It is important to keep in mind, 
however, that the influence people report 
experiencing is not necessarily a positive one. 
The survey question only says “my own prac- 
tice has been influenced by. ... ” This ambiguity 
in the wording leads us to be cautious in inter- 
preting the survey results. 

Hudson-Ross and Graham (1996) report that 
the mentor high school teachers met once each 
quarter in small groups within high schools and 
as an entire group across schools to consider 
issues of mentoring and share program experi- 
ences. This interaction became an important 
piece of the teacher education program because 
mentor teachers “came to rely on one another 
as resources for mentoring questions, and 



solidarity across schools continued to grow” 
(p. 6). A survey question asked whether litera- 
cy professionals’ practice had been influenced 
by being a participant in mentor or supervision 
support meetings. Approximately half(54%)of 
the K-12 teachers and reading specialists 
agreed or strongly agreed that this influenced 
their practice. These data show that support 
meetings are slightly less influential than is 
supervising and mentoring novice teachers for 
most K-12 teachers and specialists. Again the 
results show that many administrators (80%) 
and teacher educators (71%) agree to some 
extent that support meetings have influenced 
their practice. It is important to consider that 
what the survey respondents thought of as 
support meetings probably differs significantly 
from what the mentor teachers experienced in 
Hudson-Ross and Graham’s research study. It 
is likely that respondents had in mind the more 
or less common practice of a teacher educator, 
a mentor teacher, and a student teacher meet- 
ing to review the student teacher’s performance 
and progress in a supportive manner. 

Being in touch with beliefs that drive prac- 
tice. Connecting theory and practice through 
conducting teacher research was a central tenet 
of the teacher education program that gave rise 
to this set of survey questions. The value 
placed on teacher inquiry was based on the 
idea that it is important to be aware of what 
beliefs undergird one’s teaching practices. To 
investigate this basic assumption with other 
literacy professionals, a survey question asked 
respondents if getting in touch with beliefs that 
drive practice has influenced their own prac- 
tice. Very few literacy professionals disagreed 
(4%) that knowing about the beliefs that relate 
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to particular practices influences how one 
teaches. The fact that most respondents agreed 
that “getting in touch” or learning about the 
relationship between beliefs and practices 
mattered could be interpreted as a vote of 
confidence for emphasizing theoretical under- 
standing in teacher education and professional 
development. 

Concluding remarks. It is generally under- 
stood that many teachers are dissatisfied with 
their own teacher preparation experiences 
(Lanier & Little, 1986). And, in the traditional 
preservice model of teacher education teachers, 
principals, and university faculty rarely collab- 
orate on curriculum or on what teacher candi- 
dates will accomplish during their field experi- 
ences (Clift & Say, 1988). Current proposals 
for reform in teacher education and efforts such 
as that reported by Hudson-Ross and Graham 
(1996) are based on the assumption that more 
collaboration should occur between public 
school personnel and teacher educators in 
colleges and universities . The responses to the 
survey questions about three-way collaboration 
and experiences with teacher education show 
that many literacy professionals believe collab- 
oration is important. Yet, many of them have 
little experience with such collaborations. The 
majority of respondents report being positively 
influenced from supervising or mentoring 
novice teachers but it is likely that this oc- 
curred within traditional models of teacher 
education. 

Furthermore, most respondents reported that 
their own practices as teachers, administrators, 
and specialists have been influenced by know- 
ing more about the relationship between beliefs 
and practices. This is interesting given that 



some empirical research on reading teachers’ 
conceptions and theories of practice reports a 
lack of correlation between teachers’ theoreti- 
cal orientations and their classroom practices 
(e.g., Hoffman & Kugle, 1982). While other 
studies found that the beliefs of reading teach- 
ers does account for their classroom practices 
(e.g., Richardson, Anders, Tidwell, & Lloyd, 
1991). The survey results contradict the widely 
held presumption that most teachers are skepti- 
cal or dismissive of the role of beliefs and 
theory in teaching. 

Knowing About and Through Teacher 
Research 

In 1992 a committee comprised of two 
university professors (JoBeth Allen and James 
Baumann) and three teacher researchers (Val- 
erie Garfield, Barbara Michalove, and Betty 
Shockley) began the process of establishing the 
School Research Consortium (SRC), a self- 
governed teacher research community. The 
establishment of the SRC was undertaken to 
help fulfill the National Reading Research 
Center’s mission to conduct literacy studies 
that involve teachers as collaborative research- 
ers and to establish research sites where uni- 
versity- and school-based researchers plan, 
conduct, synthesize, and report research. This 
mission was based on the idea that when teach- 
ers engage in posing and investigating ques- 
tions about their own teaching and classroom 
contexts that a natural bridge will occur be- 
tween practice and theory. The proposal for 
establishing the National Reading Research 
Center stated that “teacher inquiry develops 
ownership of the research questions, enhances 
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the credibility of the findings, and fosters 
dissemination” (University of Georgia and 
University of Maryland, 1991, p. 5). 

Over a three-year period the School Re- 
search Consortium has involved approximately 
35 elementary, middle, and high school teach- 
ers from the greater Athens, Georgia area. The 
research pursued by the members of the SRC 
has been reported in the NRRC publication 
series (McWhorter, Jarrard, Rhoades, & Wilt- 
cher, 1996; Weaver & Stanulis, 1996) and in 
other educational publications (Baumann , 1 995 ; 
Hankins, 1996; Keffer, Carr, Lanier, Mattison, 
Wood & Stanulis, 1995). Analyses of teacher 
methodology and issues facing teacher re- 
searchers have also been addressed by mem- 
bers of the SRC community (Baumann, 1996; 
Baumann, Shockley, & Allen, 1996). The 
success of the SRC and the growing interest 
and attention to teacher research (Huberman, 
1996; Santa & Santa, 1995; Wilson, 1995; 
Wong, 1995a) led to the development of ques- 
tionnaire items that would survey literacy 
professionals’ knowing about and through 
teacher research. It seemed timely and impor- 
tant to ascertain the extent to which teacher 
research was known and valued by a broad 
spectrum of educators. In collaboration with 
JoBeth Allen, James Baumann, and Betty 
Shockley, we developed eight questionnaire 
items. The items on teacher research were 
prefaced by the following introductory state- 
ment: 

Teacher research provides a way for teachers 
to systematically study their own practice. 
Teacher researchers raise their own ques- 
tions, find ways to answer them and use their 
findings to inform their teaching. Some 



teacher researchers share what they have 
learned with local, state, or national audi- 
ences. 

Results 

Familiarity with teacher research. Huber- 
man (1996) claims that “the teacher-research 
movement in the U.S. now has enough mo- 
mentum to qualify as a mainstream perspec- 
tive” (p. 126). He credits the English language 
arts community with doing much of the “pio- 
neering work of teacher research” (p. 125). 
Carol and John Santa (1995) write that teacher 
research has become a “household word” (p. 
439) during the past 15 years for literacy 
professionals who belong to the National 
Reading Conference, the International Reading 
Association, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Claims about the preva- 
lence and popularity of teacher research in the 
U.S. literacy education community have been 
based on the rise in conference presentations 
and publications by teacher researchers (Bau- 
mann, Allen, & Shockley, 1994). Another 
means of ascertaining whether teacher research 
is a “household word” among literacy educa- 
tors is through a survey questionnaire. We 
gathered information from respondents on their 
familiarity with teacher research (see Table 7). 

Three-fourths (76%) of the questionnaire 
respondents said they were “somewhat famil- 
iar,” “familiar,” or “very familiar” with teach- 
er research. Among those who believe them- 
selves to be “very familiar” with teacher re- 
search there are some noteworthy differences 
by occupational role. Almost half of teacher 
educators (48%) and one-quarter of administra- 
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tors (25%) are “very familiar.” This contrasts 
sharply with the percentage of elementary 
(6%), middle (5%), and high school (6%) 
teachers who claim to be “very familiar.” The 
majority of K through grade 12 teachers, 
reading specialists, and library media special- 
ists believe themselves to be somewhat familiar 
or familiar with teacher research. These data 
support the view that many literacy profession- 
als know about teacher research. It is clear that 
teacher educators are more aware of develop- 
ments in teacher research than are other mem- 
bers of the literacy education community. 

Interest in teacher research. There are many 
ways of being familiar with teacher research. 
One way is to engage in teacher research. 
Respondents were asked to rate their degree of 
interest in becoming a teacher researcher (see 
Table 8). Nearly half of all literacy profes- 
sionals (49%) said they were either “somewhat 
interested” or “very interested” in becoming a 
teacher researcher. It is important to note that 
more respondents were tentatively interested 
than enthusiastically interested. And a signifi- 
cant proportion of respondents (26%) are “not 
at all interested” in becoming teacher research- 
ers. Disinterest is highest among library media 
specialists and teachers in elementary and 
middle schools. Lack of interest among library 
media specialists is not too surprising given 
that less has been written about how they might 
participate in research in their school settings. 
In the School Research Consortium a collabo- 
rative study was conducted by two third-grade 
teachers and a library media specialists (Baum- 
man, Fuentes, & Holman, 1996). Library 
media specialists may be involved as partners 
in teacher research or they may conduct their 



own research within the library media center 
educational environment. 

For those who have already engaged in 
teacher research there was the opportunity to 
select the response: “I already consider myself 
to be teacher researcher.” Again one finds 
notable differences with regard to particular 
literacy occupations. Far more teacher educa- 
tors consider themselves to be teacher re- 
searchers (60%) than do K through grade 12 
teachers (9%— 14%). This finding is surprising 
because teacher research is usually associated 
with classroom inquiry conducted by elementa- 
ry, middle, and high schoolteachers. Cochran- 
Smith and Lytle (1993) distinguish teacher 
research from research on teaching. The latter 
is typically undertaken by university research- 
ers who study other teachers’ pedagogy, prac- 
tices, and students. Although the literature on 
teacher research does include self-studies by 
university and college teachers (e.g., Alver- 
mann, 1996; MacGillivray, & King, 1995), it 
is assumed that most teacher research is done 
by teachers of K through grade 12. It is signifi- 
cant that the questionnaire data present a por- 
trait of teacher research being done largely by 
teacher educators. Of further interest is that 
more teacher educators claimed to be teacher 
researchers (n = 124) than claimed to be “very 
familiar” with teacher research (n = 98). This 
trend is also true for the other subgroups of 
literacy professionals with the one exception 
being administrators. One possible explanation 
is that one might engage in teacher research but 
not feel very knowledgeable about the litera- 
ture on teacher research. 

Influence of teacher research. Supporters of 
teacher research view it as an important means 
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for building knowledge about teaching and 
education (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1993; 
Patterson, Stansell & Lee, 1990). Wilson 
(1995), in a debate with Wong (1995a; 1995b) 
over the teacher as researcher, acknowledged 
that “much of the talk about teachers-as-re- 
searchers has focused on questions of knowl- 
edge and its production” (p. 19). The signifi- 
cance of teacher research ultimately leads to 
concerns about who should and can produce 
knowledge. One way of considering the knowl- 
edge produced by teacher researchers is to 
investigate the extent to which it influences 
other educators’ thinking. To investigate this 
we asked literacy professionals to indicate the 
degree to which they agreed that their thinking 
had been influenced by: (a) reading teacher 
research; (b) hearing teachers talk about their 
research; (c) participating in teacher research; 
(d) supporting colleagues involved in teacher 
research; (e) writing reports of teacher rese- 
arch; and (f) presenting teacher research at 
conferences or at their schools (see Table 9). 

The results show that more than half of 
respondents either agree or strongly agree that 
their thinking has been influenced by reading 
(69%) and hearing (67%) about teacher re- 
search, or by supporting colleagues engaged in 
teacher research (52%). To a lesser extent 
respondents agree or strongly agree that partic- 
ipating in teacher research (45%), presenting 
the results of teacher research (38%), or writ- 
ing reports of teacher research (30%) have 
significantly influenced their thinking. It makes 
sense that presenting and writing about teacher 
research would be less influential because 
many respondents have not had the experience 
of conducting teacher research. The finding 



that many literacy professionals view teacher 
research as influential lends support to teacher 
inquiry as an important contribution to knowl- 
edge about teaching and education. What these 
data do not address is whether teacher research 
represents “a qualitatively distinctive body of 
understandings, skills, and dispositions” about 
educational practice and methodology (Huber- 
man, 1996, p. 124). 

An examination of how subgroups of litera- 
cy professionals responded to the influence of 
teacher research is helpful in identifying differ- 
ences in how this source of knowledge of 
production is perceived. The percentage of 
teacher educators (50%), administrators 
(32%), and reading specialists (27%) who 
strongly agree that their thinking has been 
influenced by reading teacher research are 
significantly higher than they are for K through 
grade 12 teachers (12-15%) and library media 
specialists (14%). Differences among literacy 
professionals are less pronounced when it 
comes to hearing about or participating in 
teacher research. 

Of interest are the similarities in responses 
between teacher educators and administrators 
on supporting colleagues in teacher research 
and on presenting teacher research as confer- 
ences and in schools. Teacher educators and 
administrators are more likely to strongly agree 
that these activities have influenced their think- 
ing than do other literacy professionals. They 
are also more likely to have opportunities to 
engage in these experiences. Teacher educators 
have opportunities to support classroom inqui- 
ry by teachers who are enrolled in education 
courses. Administrative approval is usually 
required when a teacher decides to conduct 
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classroom research. Thus, administrators are 
aware of those teachers who are conducting 
research and endorse it in one way or another. 

Concluding remarks. The survey data sug- 
gest that many literacy professionals across the 
United States are: (a) familiar with teacher 
research, (b) interested in becoming a teacher 
researcher, and (c) influenced by teacher re- 
search. These data support pronouncements 
that teacher research is a “mainstream perspec- 
tive” (Huberman, 1996, p. 126), a “household 
word” (Santa & Santa, 1995, p. 439), or a 
“new genre” (Baumann, 1996, p. 34). On the 
other hand, it is important to keep in mind that 
teacher research is not of interest to every 
literacy professional. Approximately one- 
quarter of the survey respondents are “not at 
all interested” in becoming a teacher research- 
er. Perhaps, if they gained some familiarity 
with teacher research, they too would become 
interested to some extent in participating in 
teacher research. It is also possible that some 
literacy professionals are not interested in 
teacher research because of what they do know 
about it. The challenges and conflicts that arise 
in carrying out the dual purposes of teaching 
and researching have been addressed in the 
literature on teacher research (Allen & Shock- 
ley, 1996; Baumann, 1996; Wong, 1995). 
Allen and Shockley (1996) write that “new 
teacher researchers struggle to make research 
an organic part of their teaching days, examin- 
ing what they already do, collect, and inter- 
pret” and they acknowledge that “many do not 
feel that synchrony yet” (p. 222). We can only 
speculate that some respondents are not inter- 
ested in becoming teacher researchers because 
they view research as an added burden. One 



primary grade teacher with eight years experi- 
ence indicated this by writing next to the items 
on teacher research, “Agree, although at times 
these things are just added stressors in an 
already enormous workload. ” Further research 
is needed to understand the reasons why litera- 
cy professionals are or are not interested in 
teacher research. 

Knowing About Library Media Specialist 

Roles 

Questionnaire items on school libraries were 
adapted from a survey research study by De- 
Groff (1996) on literacy professionals’ percep- 
tions of roles and relationships in the school 
library. In that study, 47 library media spe- 
cialists, 72 elementary school teachers, and 29 
administrators responded to a survey mailed to 
a national sample. Questionnaire items from 
the DeGroff study were organized around three 
roles of the library media specialist as de- 
scribed in Information Power (1988), a policy 
document published by the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians and the Association 
for Educational Communications and Technol- 
ogy. Items distinguished among literacy pro- 
fessionals’ responses about the importance of 
these roles and how these roles were carried 
out in actual practice in their schools. The 
three roles examined through questionnaire 
items in that and the current studies are: (1) 
information specialist, (2) teacher, and (3) 
instructional consultant. In addition, both 
questionnaires posed questions about how 
teachers and library media specialists commu- 
nicate in order to advance literacy instruction 
and voluntary reading. 
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DeGroff (1996) found that literacy profes- 
sionals place high value on all three roles. 
However, she found that library media special- 
ists more often practice the roles of the infor- 
mation specialist and teacher than that of in- 
structional consultant. And when library media 
specialists practice the role of instructional 
consultant, they are most likely to be gathering 
books and other instructional resources. In 
addition, DeGroff found that communications 
between library media specialists and teachers 
were practiced in more casual rather than 
systematic ways. 

Results 

Table 10 presents results of the question- 
naire as they apply to knowing about all three 
roles for library media specialist. Roles were 
not labelled on the questionnaire itself. The 
first two items, however, reflect the role of the 
library media specialist as information special- 
ist, the next three items as teacher, and the last 
three items as instructional consultant. 

In the role of information specialist. As 
information specialist, the librarian provides 
access to the library, supports flexible schedul- 
ing, selects new materials, shares resources, 
and provides assistance in selecting and locat- 
ing books and information. Two questionnaire 
items addressed the role of information special- 
ist. The first item addressed the importance of 
the library media specialists’ role in providing 
access to the library media center. In theory, 
the library media center would be open to all 
children, teachers, and others throughout the 
day if the library practiced flexible scheduling. 
Most literacy professionals responding to the 



questionnaire considered access to the library 
media center to be “important” (20%) or “very 
important” (77%). Library media specialists 
led the way when 91 % chose access to be very 
important; administrators (70%), teacher 
educators (69%), and primary grade teachers 
(72 %) fell slightly below the group average for 
rating access as very important. 

The second item exploring the role of infor- 
mational specialist addressed the importance of 
the library media specialist in providing assis- 
tance in locating information. The results here 
were like those for the previous item. More 
than three-fourths of all respondents (76%) 
considered this item to be “very important.” 
Administrators (68%), teacher educators 
(66%), and primary grade teachers (73%) 
lagged somewhat behind the average rating for 
all literacy professionals. 

The role of information specialist is the 
most traditional of the three library media 
specialist roles. Perhaps that explains in part 
why this role is so important to literacy profes- 
sionals. People in general and literacy profes- 
sionals in particular value the librarian who 
opens the doors of the library to its users, 
stocks the shelves with good books, and helps 
them find what they want to read. 

In the role of teacher. When working as 
teachers, school librarians teach library users 
how to select and locate books, resources, and 
information. They support lifelong reading and 
learning and critical reading and thinking, and 
they teach appreciation for freedom of infor- 
mation and understanding of and respect for 
copyright and privacy laws. And finally, 
librarians are prepared to teach parents tech- 
niques for reading with children. Three ques- 
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tionnaire items examined the role of the library 
media specialist as teacher. The first item 
addressed the library media specialist’s role in 
teaching so that students are effective producers 
and consumers of information. As with the 
items on the role of information specialist, 
library media specialists (85%) were ahead of 
others in finding this role to be “very impor- 
tant.” However, the differences among the 
remaining literacy professionals were very 
slight. In sum, 70% of literacy professionals 
highly valued this aspect of the teaching role. 

A second item assessed the importance of 
having the library media specialist instruct or 
consult with teachers and administrators. 
Again, library media specialists (77%) found 
this role to be “very important” more often that 
did literacy professionals as a whole (56%). 

The final item concerning the teaching role 
asked about the importance of the library media 
specialist in instructing and consulting with 
parents. Forty-four percent of literacy profes- 
sionals believe it to be “important” that the 
library media specialist instruct or consult with 
parents, whereas only 21 % found this aspect of 
the library media specialist’s role to be “very 
important.” This finding echos one from the 
DeGroff (1996) study— that working with 
parents is one of the least valued and least 
practiced aspects of the library media special- 
ist’s work. In fact, 35% of literacy profession- 
als believe that it is “unimportant” or only 
“somewhat important” that library media 
specialists work with parents. Given that to- 
day’s library media specialists are trained to 
work with parents (Information Power, 1988), 
perhaps we as literacy professionals need to 
examine ways in which to take advantage of 



their expertise and maximize their contribu- 
tions through working with parents. 

Literacy professionals value library media 
specialists as teachers; however, they find this 
role to be somewhat less important than that of 
information specialist. DeGroff (1996) found 
that library media specialists practiced the role 
of teacher less often than that of information 
specialist. Dales (1990) makes a case for the 
importance of “trusting relationships” between 
teachers and librarians. To do this, she pro- 
poses that librarians view themselves more as 
teachers, and that teachers view the libraries as 
classrooms. Questionnaire results indicate that 
literacy professionals as a whole do view 
library media specialists as teachers. It appears 
that part of the foundation for “trusting rela- 
tionships” exists and is ready to be built upon. 

In the role of instructional consultant. When 
school librarians serve as instructional consul- 
tants, they participate with teachers in design- 
ing, implementing, and assessing lessons, 
units, and curriculum as a whole. Three ques- 
tionnaire items examined respondents’ interests 
in the instructional consultant role. The first 
item assessed the importance of having the 
library media specialist work with the teacher 
to develop objectives. Forty-three percent of 
all literacy professionals found this role to be 
“important” and 33% found it to be “very 
important.” Forty-eight percent of library 
media specialists believed it “very important” 
to work with teachers on objectives; whereas, 
only 20% to 35% of the teachers believed such 
work to be very important. Nearly one-fourth 
(24%) of literacy professionals found such 
work to be “unimportant” or “somewhat im- 
portant.” 
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The second item on the role of instructional 
consultant assessed the importance of having 
the library media specialist assist in delivering 
lesson or unit content and activities. Again, 
many literacy professionals found this role to 
be “important” (44%) or “very important” 
(33%). And, once more, the library media 
specialists were more interested in this work 
than were other literacy professionals. Fifty 
percent of the library media specialists rated 
assisting in delivering instruction as “very 
important” whereas only 21% to 38% of the 
remaining literacy professionals expressed 
similar enthusiasm for this role. 

The final item on the role of instructional 
consultant asked about the importance of hav- 
ing the library media specialist work with 
teachers to plan for student assessment. Of all 
the items on the roles of the library media 
specialist, this one received the least interest. 
Forty-five percent of respondents rated work- 
ing on assessment as “unimportant” or “some- 
what important.” Ratings by library media 
specialists were much like those by the rest of 
the literacy professionals although they did lead 
the way in rating this role as “very important” 
(30%). 

The role of instructional consultant is the 
least traditional of the three roles and this may 
explain why it is of somewhat less importance 
to literacy professionals as a whole. This is 
also the role that demands the most collabora- 
tion with teachers. For the library media spe- 
cialist to work with the teacher to plan, carry 
out, and assess instruction, they must have 
opportunities to communicate with each other. 
Questionnaire findings about communication 



may shed some light on views about the librari- 
an as instructional consultant. 

Communication between teachers and 
library-media specialists. Templeton (1990) 
took an historical look at the relationships 
between teachers and librarians and concluded 
that they have been like “two shy children in 
the school yard, each wishing fully to involve 
the other in common plan and purpose but 
usually making, at best, tentative overtures” 
(p. 776). Based on this observation, it seems 
possible to believe that teachers and librarians 
may be having difficulty finding ways to com- 
municate with each other. DeGroff (1996) 
found that, indeed, communications between 
teachers and librarians took place in casual 
rather than systematic ways. This earlier sur- 
vey asked respondents to report on actual 
practices for communicating. In comparison, 
the current questionnaire asked respondents to 
rate the importance of casual and systematic 
ways to communicate. 

Six items presented a range of ways for 
teachers and librarians to communicate (see 
Table 11). Between 41 % and 49% of all litera- 
cy professionals rated all six ways of commu- 
nicating as “important. ” And between 25% and 
37% rated these “very important.” In sum, 
literacy professionals valued all ways of com- 
municating and showed very little discrimina- 
tion among ways. Library media specialists, 
however, rated each way of communicating as 
“very important” more often than did any 
other literacy professionals. One way to inter- 
pret this finding would be to believe that li- 
brary media specialists are somewhat more 
interested than their colleagues in communi- 
cating. 
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Questionnaire respondents did not show a 
preference for either casual or systematic ways 
of communicating. For example, they found 
brief, unscheduled talks to be as important as 
having the library media specialist participate 
in grade level meetings. This finding contrasts 
with reported practices (DeGroff, 1996). It 
appears that literacy professionals may be 
interested in exploring ways of communicating 
in addition to having brief, unscheduled talks. 
Meeting at regularly scheduled times, commu- 
nicating through writing, at faculty meetings, 
and on planning days are important options for 
establishing communication between teachers 
and librarians. It may be that taking advantage 
of other communication options will be neces- 
sary if teachers are to work with library media 
specialists as instructional consultants. It may 
be possible for the library media specialist to 
serve as an information specialist, to recom- 
mend a book to a teacher or child, for exam- 
ple, in a brief conversation. But curriculum 
planning and implementation require more 
contact. For teachers to work with instructional 
consultants communication that might best take 
place during a team or grade level meeting or 
a planning day. 

Concluding remarks. Only 13 respondents 
wrote comments about school libraries either 
next to those items or at the end of the ques- 
tionnaire. Of these, nine informed us that they 
were library aides rather than trained library 
media specialists, or that their schools had 
either part-time or no library media specialists. 
As is the case with many of the comments 
provided by respondents, the comments about 
school libraries remind us that the question- 
naire items often deal with ideal worlds, and 



that the worlds in which many literacy profes- 
sionals work are less than ideal. The literacy 
professionals who responded to this question- 
naire clearly believe in the importance of all 
three roles in which today’s school library 
media specialist is prepared to serve. We are 
reminded, however, that if librarians are to 
serve in important roles, they must be present 
in schools. 

Knowing About Literature and Culture 
Through Book Clubs 

A three-year study was conducted of four 
book clubs for literacy educators (Flood, Lapp, 
Alvarez, Romero, Ranck-Buhr, Moore, Jones, 
Kabildis, & Lungren, 1994). Participants 
included 24 teachers and administrators within 
the San Diego Unified School District, and 14 
preservice teachers and two professors from 
San Diego State University. Book club partici- 
pants represented four primary cultural groups : 
European American, Mexican American, 
African American, and Asian American. 

The purpose of these book clubs was to read 
and discuss multicultural literature as a means 
of enhancing awareness of feelings about other 
cultures, knowledge of other cultures, and 
idiosyncrasies within cultures. The develop- 
ment of knowledge of multicultural concerns 
was deemed important in providing appropriate 
instruction for children from a variety of cul- 
tures . Four research questions guided the study 
of book clubs: 

1) How do participants come to know and 
grow in their knowledge of multiculturalism? 

2) How do participants articulate knowledge 
about the ways in which they read and respond 
to stories? 
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3) How do participants transform experience 
as active participants in a book club to actions 
in their own classrooms? 

4) How do participants communicate with 
their peers in a discussion group? 

Analyses and interpretation of data led the 
researchers to conclude that “increased under- 
standings about multiculturalism were evi- 
denced by everyone. The selected texts served 
as springboards for reflecting on and sharing 
personal experiences” (Flood et al., 1994, p. 
22). The book club discussions dealt with 
cultural stereotypes, prejudices, and differenc- 
es. To further investigate the potential of book 
clubs as a means for promoting multicultural 
awareness in school practices and curriculum a 
set of 14 items was designed for the survey 
questionnaire. The items seek information 
about literacy professionals’ experiences with 
adult book clubs and the use of book clubs with 
school children. A subset of items specifically 
address the potential of book clubs in knowing 
about issues of cultural diversity. The follow- 
ing was used to introduce the book club items 
to respondents. 

The following questions ask about “book 
clubs.” Book clubs are groups that meet to 
read and discuss works of literature. Book 
clubs may be known by other names such as 
“literature study groups” or “literature cir- 
cles.” 

Results 

Experience with book clubs. Two questions 
sought information about literacy professionals 
experience with book clubs. They were asked 
about their own participation in an adult book 
club (see Table 12). And they were asked if 



they used book clubs in their classrooms. More 
than half (56%) of literacy professionals have 
never participated in an adult book club. 
Whereas, approximately one-third (33%) of 
respondents said they frequently or very fre- 
quently use book clubs in their classrooms. 
The highest percentage of respondents who 
said they “never” used book clubs were high 
school teachers (61%) and library media spe- 
cialists (62%). This is somewhat surprising 
given that being a member of book club would 
be quite feasible for high school students who 
for the most part are beyond needing instruc- 
tion in word identification and other aspects of 
elementary reading. It is further interesting to 
note that the highest percentage of literacy 
professionals who reported frequently or very 
frequently participating in an adult book club 
were high school teachers (21%). So why do 
not more of the high school teachers who 
participate in book clubs use them with their 
students? Conversely, one can ask why so 
many elementary school teachers report using 
book clubs in their classrooms when the major- 
ity (64%) of them have never participated in an 
adult book club. With regard to the library 
media specialists it is somewhat disappointing 
to learn that many have not adopted the book 
club concept because it would be a logical 
component of a library school program. 

Beliefs about book clubs. Seven statements 
about book clubs for adults or children were 
presented in the questionnaire. Literacy profes- 
sionals were asked to indicate whether they 
disagreed or agreed with each one. There was 
a discernible trend among those respondents 
who selected “strongly agree” toward viewing 
the book clubs as more advantageous for chil- 
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dren than adults. More respondents strongly 
agree (29%) that book clubs offer important 
ways for children to learn about literature than 
they do in adult book clubs (15%). More 
respondents strongly agree that book clubs 
provide valuable insights into how children 
respond to literature (29%) than into how 
adults respond to literature (17%). And more 
respondents agree or strongly agree (77%) that 
they would be interested in using book clubs 
with children than agree or strongly agree that 
they would be interested in joining an adult 
book club (51%). They are far less interested 
in belonging to adult book clubs than they are 
in using them in their classrooms. This is 
interesting in light of the study that gave rise to 
these questions. In the Flood et al. study 
(1994), adults found that belonging to a book 
club informed their work as educators. Too often 
in education we introduce learning experiences 
to students that we have little experience with 
ourselves as learners. This has been noted with 
other educational innovations, such as writing 
workshop. Teachers who have little experience 
as writers and with writing as a process can 
become more knowledgeable about what to 
expect from students after belonging to their 
own writer’s workshop (Keffer et al., 1995). 

Generally, there was significant enthusiasm 
for using book clubs in literacy education. 
Slightly more than three-fourths (77%) of re- 
spondents agreed or strongly agreed that “book 
clubs offer powerful tools to transform teach- 
ing.” The source of literacy professionals’ 
interest and endorsement of book clubs for 
students is unclear. It could be due to the 
recent proliferation of research on book clubs 
as an alternative to basal reading group instruc- 



tion (McMahon, 1992; Goatley, Brock, & 
Raphael, 1995), and other literature that trans- 
lates research into pedagogical recommenda- 
tions for implementing book clubs (McMahon, 
Raphael, & Goatley, 1995; Raphael & Mc- 
Mahon, 1994). An alternative hypothesis is 
that the book club concept makes intuitive 
sense to educators. Encouraging students to get 
together and discuss their understandings, 
impressions, and puzzlements about a reading 
selection may seem obviously valuable to 
educators. Nevertheless, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that while three-fourths of respon- 
dents said book clubs could transform teaching 
there also were high percentages of respon- 
dents (67%) who “never” or “seldom” used 
book clubs in their classrooms. 

Book clubs and cultural diversity. Four 
questionnaire items sought information on the 
frequency with which educators were address- 
ing issues of cultural diversity in book clubs 
for adults and children. Respondents were 
asked how often they “read books by or about 
people from other cultures in an adult book 
club” and how often they “encourage the 
reading of books by and about people of other 
cultures in book clubs for children. ” Compar- 
ing responses on these two items supports an 
earlier trend in the data on book clubs. A 
larger percentage of respondents said they 
“frequently” encouraged reading about people 
from other cultures in book clubs for children 
(40%) than they did themselves in adult book 
club (16%). The same trend holds for the other 
two parallel items on discussing issues of 
cultural diversity in adult book clubs versus 
children’s book clubs. One-third of literacy 
professionals (34%) report “frequently” dis- 
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cussing issues in book clubs in their classroom 
while only 12% “frequently” do this in an 
adult book club. These data reveal that book 
clubs for children are being used in some 
classrooms to learn about people from different 
cultures and to address issues that arise in a 
multicultural society. Few literacy profession- 
als are having book club experiences that focus 
on readings and discussions like those re- 
searched by Flood, Lapp, and their colleagues. 

Use of multicultural literature. One ques- 
tionnaire item was included that did not pertain 
specifically to book clubs but did focus on the 
use of literature in the classroom that repre- 
sents different cultures. Specifically, respon- 
dents were asked how often they “select multi- 
cultural literature as part of an instructional 
theme or unit.” Results show that many litera- 
cy professionals (66%) are using multicultural 
literature with students. Responses to this item 
suggest that the use of multicultural literature is 
more common than is the use of book clubs 
and the use of book clubs that focus on issues 
of cultural diversity. 

Concluding remarks. Book clubs are a 
recent innovative practice. Questionnaire 
results indicate that this practice has taken 
some hold, but it is still not in widespread use. 
How then might literacy professionals come to 
know more about book clubs and the promise 
they hold? One possibility is that they would 
use what they know about book clubs based on 
their own participation in such groups. Al- 
though this may be a desirable option that 
would bring authenticity to one’s concept of the 
book club experience, it does not seem a likely 
path for many literacy professionals. Seventy- 
seven percent of respondents professed interest 



in book clubs for children, yet 56% have never 
had such an experience as adult readers. This 
means a sizable portion of literacy profession- 
als would be unable to draw upon their own 
experiences in book clubs . Reading profession- 
al literature and hearing about book clubs from 
literacy colleagues is another option for learn- 
ing about this innovative practice. Those who 
write and speak about book club practices may 
want to pay special attention to teachers who 
are seeking to provide experiences for their 
students that they have not had themselves. In 
addition, it is unlikely that most teachers will 
be able to draw upon their own experiences in 
order to use multicultural literature to explore 
issues of diversity. Resources that inform 
teachers of this practice will be important 
options for coming to know about the potential 
of book clubs for developing mulitcultural 
understandings. 

And, of course, there is a third option to 
learning about book clubs and multicultural 
opportunities within book clubs. That is to do 
what Flood and Lapp and their colleagues 
(1994) have done. Teachers on their own or in 
collaboration with other literacy professionals 
such as teacher educators can give themselves 
book club experiences now. 

Knowing About and Through Portfolio 
Assessment 

Kieffer and Faust (1994) write that the 
“portfolio process offers a way of evaluating 
students that may also become an important 
catalyst for teacher change” (p. 84). In 1990 
Valencia accurately predicted that many differ- 
ent iterations of a portfolio approach to literacy 
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assessment would be undertaken, but what 
really mattered was the mindset that portfolios 
would instill in students and teachers. Using 
portfolios to document meaningful authentic 
literacy learning is intended to lead both teach- 
ers and students to become more reflective and 
knowledgeable about themselves and their 
learning process (Darling-Hammond & Ancess, 
1993). Considerable interest in literacy portfo- 
lios as an alternative form of assessment is 
evidenced by the proliferation of articles, 
books, and book chapters published on the 
subject. 

The survey questionnaire items on portfolio 
assessment were created in consultation with 
Ron Kieffer who, along with his teacher educa- 
tor colleague Mark Faust, collaborated with 
second-grade teacher Linda Morrison and high 
school English teacher Cheryl Hilderbrand on 
a study of the process of teachers using portfo- 
lios with students and on the process of teach- 
ers creating their own portfolios (Kieffer & 
Faust, 1994; Kieffer, Faust, Morrison, & 
Hilderbrand, 1996a; Kieffer, Faust, Morrison, 
& Hilderbrand, 1996b). The yearlong study 
was both a self-study by the researchers and 
involved 17 other elementary, middle, and high 
school teachers interested in implementing 
portfolio assessment in their classrooms. Data 
collection involved interviewing teachers and 
students, conducting surveys (pre and post), 
and taking observational notes in classrooms, 
and transcribing interactive research team 
sessions. The analysis of data focused on 
understanding the relationship between teacher 
change and the portfolio process. 

The researchers found that “portfolio use 
can be linked to teacher change if questions 



about methodology do not overshadow ques- 
tions about the purposes driving particular 
evaluation and grading practices” (Kieffer & 
Faust, 1994, p. 87). Specifically, the research 
findings show that the portfolio process begins 
with questions about purpose and audience and 
questions about what children are learning and 
why. The process of creating a portfolio also 
leads to questions about collection, selection 
for inclusion, and organization. Reflection is 
encouraged as teachers and students examine 
literacy processes, evaluate themselves, set 
new goals, and document progress. Teacher- 
created portfolios were useful in modeling the 
process for students and fostered knowledge of 
the self as teacher and as learner. And, finally, 
teachers’ knowledge of instructional practices 
was enhanced by attending to the voices of 
students, peer teachers, and parents. Findings 
from this study of portfolios and an awareness 
that portfolio assessment was an important 
trend in literacy education were further investi- 
gated through 13 questionnaire items. 

Results 

Experience with portfolios. Wolf and Siu- 
Runyan (1996) assert that portfolios have in a 
ten-year period moved from “innovation to 
convention” (p. 30). To support that they cite 
published accounts of portfolio use at the 
national, state, and district, school, and class- 
room level across the United States. They also 
acknowledge that within the literature on 
portfolios there are different models of imple- 
mentation. The survey questionnaire provides 
a unique opportunity to test the perception that 
portfolio assessment has moved from innova- 
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tion to convention while also gathering data on 
what portfolio models have been used. A 
questionnaire item on experience with portfolio 
assessment began as follows: 

There are many forms of portfolio assess- 
ment being tried in education. Select the 
statement that best represents your experi- 
ence with portfolio assessment. (Circle only 
one.) 

Table 15 reports the percentage of respondents 
who report experience with: (a) portfolios 
designed by someone other than the teacher 
and student; (b) portfolios designed by a teach- 
er for his or her students; (c) portfolios de- 
signed by a teacher and his or her students; and 
(d) portfolios designed primarily by the stu- 
dents. There was also a response option for 
those with no experience with portfolios. 

Many literacy professionals (73%) have had 
experience with portfolios. Those who chose to 
comment on the portfolio items reveal that the 
portfolio experience is indeed different depend- 
ing on context. For example, one teacher 
educator explained that “as an elementary 
school teacher, I kept portfolios years before it 
was popular to do so. I believed in it then and 
I believe in it now— in an arena in which I see 
kids and monitor progress every day. Current- 
ly, as a university professor I am forced to 
fabricate portfolios for advisees I have never 
had in class and barely know. The process is 
ludicrious and the antithesis of what is intended 
in portfolio work.” Almost all teacher educa- 
tors (94%) report having experience with 
portfolios whereas less than one-half of library 
media specialists (41%) report having experi- 
ence with them. One library media specialist 
with 1 1 years experience explained in a mar- 



ginal note why she did not respond to any of 
the portfolio items: “I don’t know what it is. 
Can’t answer these questions.” While another 
media specialist with 14 years experience 
indicated her familiarity with portfolios by 
writing at the end of her questionnaire, “I like 
a combination of portfolios and assessment 
because the portfolio authenticates the other 
assessment. Having the familiar assessment 
helps communicate with distrustful parents.” 

Slightly more administrators (86%) and 
reading specialists (81%) report having expe- 
rience than do teachers in grades K-12 (73%). 
It is important to recognize that among K-12 
teachers that more middle school teachers 
(32%) report having no experience with portfo- 
lios than do their elementary (26%) and high 
school (22%) colleagues. A high school teach- 
er who is very interested in portfolios implies 
that her experience and interest are due to her 
affiliation with the Southcentral Pennsylvania 
Writing Project. She writes, “I want to do 
more with portfolios but am overwhelmed by 
the issues.... Evaluation time particularly. 
Now they are a measure of growth for the kids 
rather than for me. ” 

For the most part the literacy professionals 
report that their experiences with portfolios 
have primarily involved them designing portfo- 
lios for students (29%) or designing portfolios 
with their students (26%). Very few respon- 
dents (9%) indicated that portfolios designed 
by someone other than the teacher and students 
best represented their experience. This finding 
suggests that commercially available portfolios 
or those created and mandated by district or 
state administrators are not what most literacy 
professionals are experiencing. On the other 
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hand, one primary grade reading specialist 
whose experience has been with portfolios 
designed by someone other than the teacher and 
students wrote positively and at length about 
her experience with Kentucky’s state-wide 
portfolio initiative to support her view that 
“portfolios [should be used] as a tool for in- 
struction rather than assessment.” 

The data also reveal that very few literacy 
professionals (8%) are allowing portfolios to be 
primarily designed by the students. Seventeen 
percent of teacher educators selected this 
option, however. This makes sense in that 
teacher educators work with adult students and 
may be more likely than other literacy profes- 
sionals to give responsibility to students for 
designing their own portfolios. Responses to 
this item on experience lends support to the 
prevailing view that portfolio assessment has 
arrived in many U.S. classrooms. 

Interest in portfolio assessment. Table 16 
reports the percentage of literacy professionals 
who are not interested, somewhat interested, 
interested, and very interested in using portfo- 
lio assessment. Interest in using portfolio 
assessment is yet another way of gauging 
attitudes toward this innovation in literacy 
assessment. The results show that literacy 
professionals for the most part have some 
degree of interest in using portfolios for assess- 
ment. With the exception of library media 
specialists (22%) few respondents (9%) said 
they were “not interested.” Some of the re- 
spondents not interested in portfolio assessment 
offered comments. One reading specialist noted 
on her questionnaire that “portfolios aren’t 
really relevant to my teaching situation.” 
Another library media specialist who was not 



interested rhetorically asked, “How do portfo- 
lios get students into the top universities?” And 
an elementary teacher who has been in educa- 
tion for 30 years wrote on her questionnaire 
that “portfolios are busywork as my colleagues 
all agree.” This respondent selected “strongly 
disagree” for all the portfolio items and had no 
experience with portfolio assessment. 

The degree of interest varies some by occu- 
pation. More teacher educators and administra- 
tors report being “very interested” than do 
other professionals. Reading specialists and 
high school teachers are more likely to be very 
interested than are elementary or middle school 
teachers. An elementary school teacher who 
said he was interested in portfolio assessment 
added in a note that, “If I thought it would be 
followed through in 6-8 [grades]. I’d be very 
interested.” A primary grade teacher who 
selected “somewhat interested” wrote “as far 
as portfolio assessment goes— currently I 
cannot imagine doing that and running a hands 
on program with no planning time and 30 
kids!” A comment by a high school teacher 
may be an important hint about the future of 
portfolio assessment. This 16-year veteran 
selected “somewhat interested” but wrote “I 
am very interested but am losing interest.” 
Despite some negative attitudes toward portfo- 
lios the data on interest further support the 
prevailing view that portfolio assessment 
matters to those involved in literacy education. 

Portfolio influence on practice. One of the 
purposes of conducting the literacy survey was 
to learn more about how literacy professionals 
come to know things that influence their prac- 
tices. A set of five questionnaire items asked 
respondents the extent to which they agreed or 
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disagreed that various experiences related to 
portfolios had influenced their practice (see 
Table 17). Results are reported from most to 
least influential. 

Almost three-fourths (73%) of literacy 
professionals agree or strongly agree that 
reading about portfolio assessment has influ- 
enced their practice. There is also a sizable 
percentage of respondents (68%) who agree or 
strongly agree that attending staff development 
or conference presentations or workshops on 
portfolio assessment has been influential. 
Almost as many respondents (61 %) also report 
that implementing portfolio assessment with 
their students has influenced their practices. 
Far fewer agree that creating a teacher portfo- 
lio (33%) or creating a portfolio for a college 
or university course (28%) has influenced their 
practice. This is in part explained by the per- 
centage of respondents who said creating 
teacher portfolios did not apply to them. One 
high school teacher who said creating a teacher 
portfolio did not apply to her also wrote next to 
the item, “good idea!” In sum, reading about 
portfolios, attending informative sessions on 
portfolios, or using them in one’s classroom 
seem most likely to be viewed as having an 
influence on one’s practices as a literacy educa- 
tor. 

Beliefs about portfolio assessment. Table 18 
reports on literacy professionals’ reactions to 
statements constructed from interviews with 
teachers using portfolio assessment. To investi- 
gate if educators across the United States were 
arriving at similar conclusions about portfolio 
assessment, a set of six belief statements were 
presented that represent key ideas expressed by 



participants in the Kieffer et al. (1996a; 1994) 
portfolio study. 

Four of the six belief statements received 
strong endorsements in that three-fourths or 
more of the respondents found them agreeable. 
They are: 

• Portfolios allow teachers to pay attention 
to process and progress instead of a final 
outcome. 

• Portfolio assessment effectively docu- 
ments growth over time. 

• Portfolios is a means for gaining valuable 
knowledge about instructional practice. 

• Teachers can effectively demonstrate 
portfolio processes by creating their own 
portfolios. 

It is the teacher educators who more often said 
they strongly agreed with these statements. 
Among the other groups of literacy profession- 
als approximately half of respondents chose 
simply to agree with them. 

The statement that “portfolios are more 
useful as learning tools than as assessment 
tools” received mixed reviews. Across all 
groups of literacy professionals there were 
somewhat more responses that agreed than 
disagreed. But the sizable minority of respon- 
dents (39%) that disagreed is important. These 
results suggest that literacy professionals are 
split with regard to the purpose of portfolios. 
Are they primarily helpful in getting students 
and their teachers to focus on learning or are 
they mainly a means for assessing literacy 
learning? 

The least favored statement was that “port- 
folios should replace other measures of assess- 
ment and evaluation” (e.g., standardized tests, 
grades, etc.). More than half (63%) of literacy 
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professionals disagreed with this idea. A high 
school teacher with 28 years of employment in 
education disagreed with this statement but 
added in a note “only if teachers have a secre- 
tary or extra planning time.” Another respon- 
dent noted that she would “prefer a balance of 
both. ” It seems likely that other literacy profes- 
sionals might endorse a combination of alterna- 
tive forms of assessments and conventional 
forms of evaluation. The unacceptability of 
using portfolios instead of grades and tests for 
the majority of educators is not surprising. 

What is worth further consideration is that 
a substantial minority of respondents did agree 
with this radical statement about portfolios. 
The minority percentage is highest for high 
school teachers (39%), teacher educators 
(39%), and teachers in grades K-2 (36%). And 
approximately one-fourth of the other literacy 
professionals also agreed or strongly agreed. A 
primary grade teacher who agreed added this 
caveat, “possibly; but adequate training would 
be necessary first.” 

Concluding remarks. Johns and Van Leirs- 
burg (1992) report the results of two survey 
studies on how professionals view portfolio 
assessment. In one 1990 study 128 educators 
were surveyed and in the second 1991 study 
173 educators participated. Johns and Van 
Leirsburg found that familiarity with portfolios 
had increased from the first to the second 
study. In the second survey about one-fourth of 
the elementary, secondary, reading, and other 
educators were using portfolios as a tool of 
reading and writing assessment. The survey 
data reported here was collected in 1996 and 
1,394 literacy professionals responded to the 
item on experience with portfolios. A dramatic 



increase in familiarity is evidenced by the 73% 
of literacy educators who report having experi- 
ence with some form of portfolios. This in- 
crease in experience coupled with the fact that 
90% of respondents expressed some degree of 
interest in using portfolio assessment can be 
interpreted as a good indicator that alternative 
assessment may succeed. Worthen (1993) 
predicts that “if the alternative assessment 
movement is to succeed, it must have the 
support and involvement of a large and well- 
informed cadre of professional educators” (p. 
447). Evaluating the extent to which literacy 
professionals are well-informed is more diffi- 
cult given the data reported here. The data sug- 
gest that many literacy professionals are read- 
ing about portfolios and attending staff devel- 
opment, conference presentations, or work- 
shops on portfolio assessment. These activities, 
along with direct classroom experience, are 
generally viewed as primary means for becom- 
ing well-informed on educational theory and 
practice. 

Johns and Van Leirsburg (1992) also con- 
cluded that “educators at all levels in our 
survey have become more aware of the literacy 
portfolio as an assessment tool” (p. 10). A 
related but different finding in this survey 
comes from responses to an item on whether 
portfolios are more useful as learning tools 
than as assessment tools. Approximately half 
of the literacy professionals agreed that port- 
folios are more useful as learning tools. One 
possible interpretation is that educators are 
shifting in their views of the purposes and 
benefits of portfolios. Perhaps the experiences 
that literacy professionals are having with 
portfolios are leading them to focus more on 
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how they affect teaching and learning process- 
es. For example, Hilderbrand, a teacher re- 
searcher on the case study of portfolios, ex- 
plains why she views portfolios as a learning 
tool that promote reflective thinking: 

In order to grow and be ready for these 
profound experiences and be open to them, 
you have to have established the process of 
self-evaluation and looking at your- 
self— where am I and what am I doing, and 
maybe that’s the most important part of 
portfolio, getting back to reflection ... be- 
cause some people go through their life just 
totally unaware that they can make any 
changes in themselves. (Kieffer, Faust, 
Morrison, & Hilderbrand, 1996b, p. 12) 

In concluding their discussion of how pro- 
fessionals view portfolio assessment, Johns and 
Van Leirsburg (1992) speculate that “with 
greater knowledge and more widespread use, 
the literacy portfolio will replace standardized 
tests as classrooms reflect assessment grounded 
in practice” (p. 10). This view of portfolios 
seems less certain in light of two findings. The 
first is that the majority of literacy profession- 
als have knowledge, experience, and interest in 
portfolios. The second is that only one-third of 
literacy professionals agreed that portfolio 
assessment should replace standardized mea- 
sures of assessments such as tests or grades. It 
will be important to monitor the future of 
portfolios as assessment tools to see if they are 
becoming more important to educators as a 
mechanism to transform teaching practices and 
classroom learning experiences. 

Knowing About Home and School Literacy 
Connections 

A three-year longitudinal study titled the 
Early Childhood Project was conducted to 
investigate factors affecting children’s transi- 



tion from home to school (Baker et al., 1994; 
Sonnenschein et al., 1996). The participants 
were 42 African American and European 
American families who reside in low- or mid- 
dle-income neighborhoods in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Qualitative and quantitative research 
methods were employed to pursue the hypothe- 
sis that “children from different sociocultural 
groups may have different home experiences 
because of characteristics of their niche (such 
as parental beliefs about child development, 
available material resources, and general 
activity patterns of the family) that can lead to 
differences in subsequent reading develop- 
ment” (Sonnenschein et al., 1996, p. 1). 

When the children were in pre-kindergarten 
their primary caregivers kept a diary for a 1- 
week period on the children’s activities and 
experiences (Baker et al., 1994). Caregivers 
also completed an ecological inventory as a 
follow-up to the diary (Sonnenschein, Baker, & 
Serpell, 1995). The data collected on print- 
related experiences in the home was used to 
identify three complementary themes about 
emergent literacy. They were endorsed to 
different degrees by the families. 

• Literacy is a source of entertainment; 
book reading itself is fun, and there are 
many other enjoyable activities in which 
literacy plays a role. 

• Literacy consists of a set of skills that 
should be deliberately cultivated; chil- 
dren should be given opportunities to 
practice their emerging competencies. 

• Literacy is an intrinsic ingredient of 
everday life; by virtue of participation in 
their daily lives routines such as shop- 
ping and food preparation, children 
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come to see the functional value of litera- 
cy. (Serpell, Baker, & Sonnenschein, 
1995, p. 5) 

In a subsequent study the children were 
tested on 14 early literacy-related competencies 
(Sonnenschein et al., 1996). The results of this 
assessment was analyzed in conjunction with 
prior data on family orientations toward the 
three emergent literacy themes. Results show 
that living in a family that views literacy as a 
source of entertainment is correlated with the 
development of literacy-related skills. And 
there was a significant negative correlation 
between a skills orientation and phonological 
awareness. Given the opportunity to survey a 
national sample of literacy professionals about 
results related to the Early Childhood Project, 
the researchers decided it was important to get 
reactions to the three emergent literacy themes 
they had identified from studying family prac- 
tices. Questionnaire items about the themes 
were introduced as follows: 

In a recent research project, families of 
young children voiced the following three 
themes in discussions about how and why 
children become literate or learn to read. Do 
you agree or disagree with these themes? 
Another area of investigation in the Early 
Childhood Project focused on parental perspec- 
tives on child development, care, and educa- 
tion. The analysis yielded parental socialization 
goals and information on the acceptable forms 
of behavior and the emergent skills and knowl- 
edge children bring to school based on home 
experiences. The researchers were interested in 
surveying literacy professionals’ beliefs about 
four areas of learning identified as important to 
parents that pertain to social and academic 



goals. Questionnaire respondents were asked to 
use a five-point continuum to indicate the 
extent to which the home and the school have 
responsibility for four aspects of childrens 
learning (see Table 20). The data collected on 
home and school connections were deemed 
important given the recommendations in the 
literature that children do best when there is a 
match between the home and school in terms of 
practices, expectations, and even instructional 
style (Au & Mason, 1981; Heath, 1983; 
Tharp, 1989). 

Results 

Beliefs about three literacy themes. Serpell 
and colleagues (1995) report that the emphasis 
given to literacy as a source of entertainment, 
literacy as a skill to be learned, and literacy as 
an integral ingredient of everyday life varied 
among the caregivers in their study. The ques- 
tionnaire results also reveal differences in how 
literacy professionals think about these three 
themes (see Table 19). Three-fourths of litera- 
cy professionals “strongly agree” that “literacy 
should be taught as an integral ingredient of 
our everyday lives. ” Considerably fewer litera- 
cy professionals “strongly agree” that literacy 
should be taught “as a source of entertainment” 
(36%) or as “a skill to be learned” (30%). 
Comparing literacy professionals responses to 
the themes with those of caregivers is compli- 
cated by the fact that the researchers found 
socioeconomic differences between the way 
families prepare their children for literacy 
(Baker et al., 1994). Middle-income families 
tend to engage in activities that represent 
literacy as a source of entertainment, whereas 
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low-income families give more attention to 
activities that represent literacy as a skill to be 
learned. Furthermore, the researchers conclude 
after analyzing data collected in the home and 
at school over a two-year period that “children 
do better when they are exposed to an enter- 
tainment orientation” regardless of socioeco- 
nomic status (Sonnenschein et al., 1996, p. 
36). The researchers learned through inter- 
views with the children’s teachers that they 
endorsed all three themes for their kindergarten 
students. They reported using classroom activi- 
ties consistent with each theme but considered 
literacy as a skill to be learned the least rele- 
vant for their students (Sonnenschein et al., 
1996, p. 37). Similar attitudes are evident in 
the survey data with the major difference being 
a much stronger endorsement for teaching 
literacy as an integral ingredient of everyday 
life than as a skill or source of entertainment. 

Beliefs about home and school involvement. 
In children’s first few years of schooling they 
learn to negotiate the differences between their 
home culture and the culture of school (Serpell 
et al., 1995). Analyses of the meanings care- 
givers attribute to the significance of their 
children’s everyday activities reveal that some 
parents place more emphasis on social/moral 
development while others emphasize personal, 
intellectual, or academic goals (Serpell et al., 
1995). Questionnaire items were designed to 
solicit information on what literacy profession- 
als believe is the role of home and/or school 
with regard to children learning: (a) right from 
wrong (moral development); (b) about the 
physical world: food, human body, seasons, 
machines, TV, transportation, etc. (general 
knowledge); (c) to communicate effectively 



with others (intellectual development); and (d) 
to read and write (academic development). 
Five response options were available: home 
only, more home than school, home and school 
equally, more school than home, or school 
only. The response options were presented in 
a continuum format. 

Most respondents think that the home and 
school share equal responsibility for the four 
learning goals identified in the questionnaire. 
Almost 80% of the literacy professionals think 
that home and school share equal responsibility 
for children learning to communicate effective- 
ly with others. Not too surprisingly a signifi- 
cant minority of respondents give the home 
more responsibility for children learning right 
from wrong (28%). Of interest is that more 
than one-third (39%) of literacy professionals 
give more responsibility to schools for children 
learning reading and writing. It is evident that 
the majority of literacy professionals expect 
parents and caregivers to play a significant role 
in children’s literacy development. 

Concluding remarks. Literacy professionals 
who work with children at all grade levels 
agree that literacy should be taught as a source 
of entertainment, as a skill, and as an integral 
ingredient of everyday life. The strongest 
endorsement, though, is for teaching literacy as 
an integral ingredient in our everyday lives. 
What remains unclear is what literacy profes- 
sionals have in mind when they think about 
teaching that treats literacy as an integral 
ingredient of everyday life. This could be 
viewed as support for teaching that follows 
from the philosophy of whole language, which 
emphasizes authentic communicative experi- 
ences with text (Goodman, 1986; Weaver, 
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1988). But the data cannot be interpreted that 
simplistically because other survey results show 
that 82% of respondents support an eclectic 
approach to literacy instruction that combines 
both basic skills and methods that represent a 
whole language philosophy. The fact that 53% 
“agree” and another 30% “strongly agree” that 
literacy should be taught as a skill suggests 
that, for many literacy professionals, it may not 
be acceptable to divide reading, writing, and 
speaking skills from learning to use language to 
accomplish personally meaningful language 
communication. The survey data seem to 
support the idea that most literacy professionals 
accept an eclectic approach to literacy instruc- 
tion (Cunningham, 1991; McKenna, Stahl, & 
Reinking, 1994). More detailed information is 
needed on what literacy teachers think consti- 
tutes teaching literacy as an integral ingredient 
in everyday life. 

The survey results suggest that teachers and 
other school personnel would like parents and 
other caregivers to assume at least half of the 
responsibility for educating their children. This 
may represent literacy professionals acceptance 
of educational studies that report that “varia- 
tions among family backgrounds make more 
difference in achievement than do variations 
among schools ... [and] that schools, of what- 
ever quality, are more effective for children 
from strong family backgrounds than for chil- 
dren from weak ones (Coleman, 1987, p. 35). 
A positive interpretation of the survey results is 
that literacy professionals want to share respon- 
sibility with parents and caregivers by entering 
into more collaborative efforts based on respect 
for home and school influences. A cynical 
interpretation would be that literacy profession- 



als are abdicating responsibility for successful- 
ly teaching all children to be literate by assign- 
ing the home equal responsibility for this 
accomplishment or its failure. 

Issues of home and school responsibilities in 
educating children are receiving more attention 
than ever in the professional literature. Casano- 
va (1996) acknowledges that the value of 
parental involvement has become an acceptable 
truism for conservatives, liberals, religious 
fundamentalists, and secular families in the 
U.S. Although there seems to be a newfound 
appreciation for the contributions that parents, 
families, and communities make to the process 
of becoming educated, Casanova warns that we 
should not “romanticize parent involvement 
and proclaim its virtues without also acknowl- 
edging its excesses” (p. 31). The excesses of 
parental involvement for some educators oc- 
curs when parents try to exercise absolute 
control over the curriculum, who will teach 
their children, how much homework will be as- 
signed, and so forth (Casanova, 1996). The 
literacy professionals’ strong endorsement for 
what children learn at home with regard to 
literacy as well as social and moral implica- 
tions for literacy needs further investigation. It 
will be important to delineate what kinds of 
home and school collaborations will be accept- 
able to all parties and best serve the children’s 
education. 

Knowing About Gender Issues 

The questionnaire items on gender and 
teaching come from a study that was conducted 
to explore ways that university- and school- 
based teachers might begin to alter or interrupt 
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discursive practices that have in the past per- 
mitted inequities in classroom talk about texts 
to go unexamined and unchanged (Alvermann 
et al., 1996). Discursive practices refer to the 
explicit and implicit expectations and conven- 
tions that govern how we learn to think, act, 
and speak in the various social positions that 
we occupy in life. The study focused on social 
positions related to gender and how investigat- 
ing those positions in one university classroom 
and two middle school language arts class- 
rooms revealed power relations that influence 
what occurs or does not occur during text- 
based classroom discussions. A number of 
issues and ideas related to the study seemed 
important to pursue with a national sample of 
literacy educators. 

Results 

Interest in knowing about gender issues. 
First and foremost, it seemed important to 
ascertain the degree of interest in gender issues 
among literacy professionals. Is interest in 
gender and literacy one that is primarily held 
by researchers who are publishing on the topic 
(e.g., Alvermann & Commeyras, 1994; Find- 
ers, 1996; Orellana, 1995)? The extent of 
interest was examined in the questionnaire by 
asking: “How interested are you in knowing 
about gender issues in literacy education?” 
Responses to this question show that there is 
some degree of interest (from somewhat inter- 
ested, to interested, to very interested) among 
86% of literacy professionals (see Table 21). 
By looking at cross tabulation of the responses 
to the interest item by sex of respondents we 
determined that some degree of interest in 



knowing about gender was expressed by 80% 
of male respondents and by 86% of female 
respondents. Therefore, we concluded that it 
was coincidental that 86% of respondents were 
female and 86% of respondents were interested 
in knowing about gender issues. 

Most of the literacy professionals (66%) 
chose to portray themselves as either “some- 
what interested” or “interested” in knowing 
about gender issues. Those who are “very 
interested” (20%) were fewer in number and 
varied considerably across the subgroups of 
literacy professionals. For example, 33% of 
teacher educators are very interested whereas 
only 13% of those who teach in kindergarten 
through second grade claim the same degree of 
interest. A question that arises from these 
differences is: Why does the percentage of 
those very interested in gender increase by 
grade level taught? There is still much to be 
learned about why literacy professionals are 
interested in gender issues and exactly what 
they are interested in knowing more about. The 
fact that this degree of interest exists is note- 
worthy and should be encouraging to those 
who are studying gender issues in literacy 
education. 

Knowing about gender and sex. Another 
issue of importance during the Alvermann et 
al. study (1996) was defining gender and how 
to use it analytically. The researchers adopted 
the view that gender is the social and cultural 
meanings attributed to differences between the 
sexes and that these meanings are representa- 
tive of power relations. This led to studying 
relationships between: (a) teacher and students; 
(b) talkative and silent students; and (c) stu- 
dents for whom English is a first language and 
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students for whom it is a second language. 
While this approach was grounded in attending 
to differences between males and females it 
was framed in the broader context of under- 
standing power differentials in the classroom. 

In most of the recent literature on gender 
and education there is a distinction made be- 
tween the terms “sex” and “gender.” For 
example, in the introduction to the much publi- 
cized report on How Schools Shortchange Girls 
(American Association of University Women, 
1995) the authors attempt to “use sex only 
when referring to individuals as biologically 
female or male, and gender when also referring 
to different sets of expectations and limitations 
imposed by society on girls and boys simply 
because they are female or male” (p. 5). Given 
the growing attention and legitimation of a 
distinction in the meanings of sex and gender, 
we designed a questionnaire item to gather 
information on the extent to which literacy 
professionals think sex versus gender accounts 
for the behavior of boys and girls. Question- 
naire respondents were asked to select a posi- 
tion on a five-point continuum that would best 
represent whether the behavior of boys and 
girls was influenced by biological and physio- 
logical determinants (sex), by social and cultur- 
al determinants (gender), or by some combina- 
tion of both. Most respondents chose one of 
two points on the continuum (see Table 22). 

Approximately half (53%) of the people 
chose the midpoint that represents the view that 
biology and physiology are as important as 
social and cultural factors in determining the 
behavior of boys and girls. Approximately 
another third (36%) chose the point that gives 
slightly more credit to social and cultural 



influences. These findings were consistent 
across the subgroups of literacy professionals. 

Teaching scenarios. Seven teaching scenari- 
os were used in the questionnaire to gather 
information on literacy professionals’ disposi- 
tion toward ways of addressing gender issues 
during instruction. The scenarios come from 
what the teachers in the Alvermann et al. study 
(1996) reported doing to introduce gender 
issues into classroom talk about text. The 
survey researchers believed it important to 
collect information about how other literacy 
educators viewed a variety of ways of dealing 
with gender issues in the classroom, because in 
the Alvermann et al. study (1996) the teachers 
had different reactions to their own efforts in 
taking up gender in discussions of text. For 
example, the eighth-grade teacher was less 
confident and comfortable with her efforts to 
get students talking about gendered language 
than was the seventh-grade male teacher. 

Questionnaire respondents were asked to 
assume that they were a middle or high school 
teacher and to select one of four options that 
indicated how likely they would be to engage 
in each teaching scenario. Table 23 reports the 
percentage of respondents who chose: (a) “I 
would never do this”; (b) “It’s unlikely I 
would do this”; (c) “I might do this”; or (d) “I 
would very much like to do this.” 

There are four scenarios for which a sizable 
proportion of respondents said they “would 
very much like to do this.” It is interesting to 
consider why some scenarios have greater 
appeal than others to educators. Educators 
were least enthusiastic about: (a) the scenario 
that called for discussions of sexist language; 
(b) the scenario where a non-traditional school 
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text (Archie comic books) was used to examine 
how males and females are portrayed; and (c) 
the scenario that encouraged boys and girls to 
identify with characters of their sex during a 
class discussion. What is it about these three 
scenarios that differentiate them from the four 
scenarios that educators were more favorably 
disposed toward? We offer some speculative 
answers. 

The three least favored scenarios focus more 
explicitly on gender than do the other four 
scenarios. It is potentially controversial to 
explicitly draw students into discussions of 
sexist language, comic book portrayals of 
males and females, and same-sex identification 
with fictional characters. Educators have rea- 
son to fear discussions that lead to passionate 
arguments among students. One respondent, 
who teaches in the primary grades, circled the 
words “sexist language” and wrote this com- 
ment: “Why encourage the problems between 
the sexes?” This is a respondent who was “not 
interested” in knowing about gender issues, has 
been employed in education for 23 years, and 
was self-identifed as a “Bible Believing Bap- 
tist.” This person also wrote at the end of the 
questionnaire “Get back to ‘American’ cultures 
founded in 1620.” This respondent’s comment 
lends some support to the hypothesis that 
certain teaching scenarios addressed topics that 
made educators uncomfortable. Indeed, this 
issue arose during the original research on 
classroom talk about texts. For example, there 
was a discussion by seventh-graders of a story 
about a female protagonist who wanted to join 
a boys’ soccer team. In analyzing what oc- 
curred, the researchers concluded that “the 
proverbial battle lines between the sexes were 



redrawn as each side tried to outshout and 
exclude the other” (Alvermann et al., 1996, p. 
15). One way to avoid class discussions dis- 
solving into a battle between the sexes would 
be to use an idea one teacher educator offered 
on her questionnaire. She suggested that teach- 
ers switch the gender identification so that boys 
think about a story from a female character’s 
perspective, and girls consider the same story 
from a male character’s perspective. This is a 
respondent who was “interested” in knowing 
about gender issues in literacy education. 

Two of the four scenarios that educators 
preferred do not deviate from what is common- 
ly viewed as appropriate curriculum for middle 
and high school teaching. Reading To Kill a 
Mockingbird and reading a story of a solitary, 
self-sufficient woman are acceptable school- 
type texts. The discussion ideas presented for 
each text seem less likely to lead to divisive 
discussions. One can imagine a discussion of 
what it was like for Atticus Finch to be a man 
in the 1930s that would not offend or threaten 
the comfort zones of both students and their 
teachers. Although one African American 
reading specialist, who was “very interested” 
in gender issues, wrote that she would change 
“man” to “black man.” The researchers found 
that when discussions mixed issues of race and 
class with gender that students’ talk grew 
“passionate” (Alvermann et al., 1996, p. 20). 
Thus, it is possible to imagine ways in which 
the more acceptable teaching scenarios could 
lead to volatile student discussions of text. 

Thinking of questions to ask the solitary, 
independent woman does not obviously lead to 
divisive talk between the sexes or to issues of 
sexism. One can imagine posing questions that 
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seemingly have little to do with gender. The 
perception that these two teaching scenarios are 
less likely to lead to controversial discussions 
might account for the fact that 90% to 94% of 
respondents said they “might” or “would very 
much like” to engage in these kind of instruc- 
tional experiences. 

We propose a different explanation for the 
remaining two scenarios that many educators 
found acceptable. One scenario focuses on 
monitoring equal participation by males and 
females in discussions and the other scenario 
proposes including the works of those men and 
women considered non-mainstream in the 
curriculum. More than 80% of respondents 
said they “might” or “would very much like” 
to do these things. Unlike the other two popu- 
lar scenarios, these two do not represent tradi- 
tionally sanctioned teaching or curricular ideas. 
Rather, they reflect recent trends and move- 
ments within education. The scenario on moni- 
toring participation in class discussions repre- 
sents the new consciousness that teachers 
should provide gender-equity in the classroom 
(American Association of University Women, 
1995; Sadker & Sadker, 1994). The idea of 
including minority and “Third World” writers 
in the curriculum represents the impact of 
multicultural education movement. Much has 
been written in recent years about the impor- 
tance of addressing issues of cultural diversity 
in education and educators’ acceptance of the 
scenario on including “in the curriculum the 
writings, ideas, and accomplishments of wom- 
en and men not considered part of the main- 
stream” represents the influence of that educa- 
tional movement. What remains puzzling about 
these data is the support for a general scenario 



on multicultural education in contrast to the 
reluctance among a sizable group of respon- 
dents to examine sexist language or gender 
stereotypes in comic books. It is possible that 
people do not view gender issues as part of 
multicultural education. One Caucasian Chris- 
tian elementary school teacher said he “might” 
include in a middle or high school curriculum 
the writings of men and women not considered 
part of the mainstream, but he was “not inter- 
ested” in gender issues. The following com- 
ment he wrote on the questionnaire shows that 
he views some aspects of multiculturalism as 
unacceptable. 

Liberal agendas such as feminism and cultur- 
al diversity are destructive to our society and 
family structure and are inappropriate when 
teaching students to read and write. 
Concluding remarks. One African American 
Baptist high school teacher who indicated that 
she “would very much like to do” all the 
teaching scenarios wrote that she had not 
“thought of focusing on gender issues in litera- 
cy education in this way . ” A Caucasian Protes- 
tant Christian reading specialist offered that the 
gender questions made her “think about gender 
issues in a different way.” It seems possible 
that other respondents may have held similar 
views given that more than half of respondents 
indicated that they “might” or “would very 
much like to do” each teaching scenario. Wor- 
thy of further investigation are the reasons why 
some educators find some teaching scenarios 
more appealing than others. 

Summary and Discussion 

Summary 

How and what do literacy professional 
know about student motivation, teacher re- 
search, library media specialist roles, book 
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clubs, portfolio assessment, home and school 
connections, and gender issues? And how do 
they come to know through reading profession- 
al literature, teacher education, teacher re- 
search, book clubs, and portfolio assessment? 
The following are key findings in answer to 
these questions: 

• Literacy professionals read practitioner 
journal articles, books, and professional 
newspapers more often than research 
journals or electronic sources. Elementa- 
ry school teachers often read magazines 
for generalists. 

• Intrinsic indicators of motivation are 
more meaningful to literacy professionals 
than are extrinsic indicators. 

• Literacy professionals believe that 
collaborative experiences between men- 
tor teachers, student teachers, and teach- 
er educators are important, but many of 
them have had little experience with such 
collaborations in student teaching pro- 
grams. 

• Many literacy professionals are famil- 
iar with teacher research, are interested 
in becoming teacher researchers, and 
find their practices influenced by teacher 
research. 

• Literacy professionals find the roles of 
the library media specialist to be impor- 
tant; however, they place less importance 
on their work with parents and as consul- 
tants on planning, implementing, and 
assessing instruction and learning. 

• Most literacy professionals agree that 
book clubs offer powerful tools to trans- 
form teaching, but most have not had 
such experiences for themselves and 



fewer still have had experiences with 
book clubs in which multicultural litera- 
ture was read. 

• A majority of literacy professionals 
have knowledge, experience, and interest 
in portfolio assessment, but they do not 
agree that portfolios should replace other 
forms of assessment. 

• When considering literacy at home and 
school, most literacy professionals agree 
that literacy should be taught as an inte- 
gral ingredient of everyday life, as a 
source of entertainment, and as a skill in 
this order of priority. Furthermore, they 
believe that at least half of the responsi- 
bility for educating children belongs to 
families. 

• Most literacy professionals report 
moderate interest in gender issues and in 
instruction that focuses on gender issues 
in literacy and literature. Also, they 
believe that biological/physiological and 
social/cultural factors play equal roles in 
determining behavior. 

Discussion 

The purpose of conducting a national survey 
was to learn how literacy professionals’ ways 
of knowing affect their practices. This broad 
aim was situated and limited by a second 
purpose, which was to investigate how literacy 
professionals from across the United States 
would respond to questionnaire items based on 
findings from a strand of highly contextualized 
qualitative studies on literacy professionals’ 
ways of knowing sponsored by the National 
Reading Research Center. The intersection of 
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these two purposes was pursued through four 
types of questionnaire items: 

• Interests (e.g., “How interested are you in 
becoming a teacher researcher?”) 

• Experiences (e.g., “How often do you 
use book clubs in your classroom?”) 

• Influences (e.g., “My practice has 
been influenced by reading about portfo- 
lio assessment.”) 

• Beliefs (e.g.. Do you agree that litera- 
cy should be taught as a source of enter- 
tainment?”) 

Interests. Attention, concern, excitement, 
and curiosity are all words associated with 
being interested in something. Interest is per- 
haps what initiates seeking new knowledge. 
Thus, it seems significant that many literacy 
professionals expressed some degree of inter- 
est: (a) in using portfolio assessment, (b) in 
knowing about gender issues and engaging in 
teaching scenarios that focused on gender, (c) 
in using book clubs with children, (d) in be- 
coming a teacher researcher, and (e) in belong- 
ing to a book club for adults. The interest 
expressed by literacy professionals in the areas 
surveyed suggests that they are relatively open- 
minded about new ideas. It may be a significant 
facet of literacy professionals’ ways of know- 
ing that they are curious and wanting to know 
more about whatever is currently being ex- 
plored in education. A cynical interpretation 
would be that interest in portfolios, teacher 
research, gender issues, and book clubs is 
simply about wanting to be current or having a 
propensity to jump on the educational band- 
wagon. Whatever the motive, it still seems 
important that more educators want to know 
more about new ideas than would express no 



interest in those ideas. Of note is that interest 
is considerably greater for ideas that obviously 
relate to classroom pedagogy than for some- 
thing like belonging to a book club for adults. 

Experiences . Experience includes what we 
come to know or believe about the world by 
direct observation. One of the great epistemo- 
logical debates is whether all knowledge is 
based on experience (Dretske, 1995a). Some 
philosophers distinguish experience from belief 
and knowledge while others propose that 
experience itself is belief-like in character. 
What seems less debatable is that experience is 
relevant to any discussion of knowing or epis- 
temology. Thus, it is appropriate to consider 
what kind of experiences literacy professionals 
are having that might in turn be contributing to 
their process of knowing. 

The information collected on experiences 
was limited to the foci of the National Reading 
Research studies that were used in creating the 
questionnaire items. Nevertheless, the results 
provide a portrait of the extent to which litera- 
cy professionals are engaging in experiences 
that contribute to knowing about contemporary 
topics in literacy education. There are some 
interesting contrasts in experience. Nearly 
three-fourths of literacy professionals report 
having some kind of experience with portfolio 
assessment. One-fourth report frequently 
participating in collaborations that involve a 
student teacher, classroom teacher, and univer- 
sity supervisor. One-fifth report having the 
experience of engaging in teacher research. 
Another interesting contrast is evident between 
literacy professionals’ experience with adult 
book clubs versus their experience using book 
clubs with students. Fewer than one-fifth of 
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literacy professionals’ are frequently reading 
about people from other cultures or discussing 
issues of cultural diversity in adult book clubs. 
Whereas more than one-third of literacy pro- 
fessionals report that this frequently occurs for 
their students in classroom book clubs. Howev- 
er, 67 % report frequently selecting multicultu- 
ral literature as part of an instructional theme 
or unit. 

If experience is deemed an important aspect 
of knowing, then it seems important that litera- 
cy educators have ample opportunity to try or 
undergo new experiences. The survey results 
reveal a disparity between literacy profession- 
als’ interest and experience. While interest is 
high with regard to the areas surveyed, there 
apparently has been less experience with them. 
Perhaps more needs to be done to encourage 
and support literacy professionals to experience 
what they are interested in knowing more 
about. 

Influences. To learn about literacy profes- 
sionals’ ways of knowing, certain questionnaire 
items sought information on whether particular 
experiences or actions had influenced their 
thinking about teaching or their teaching prac- 
tices. It was presumed that finding out what 
literacy professionals report as influential 
would help identify more specifically the 
different means literacy professionals use to 
gain knowledge. The results indicate that one 
important influence is learning from other 
professionals’ knowledge. One way of gaining 
knowledge from others is to read about or 
listen to what they have learned about literacy 
theory and practice. More than half of respon- 
dents agreed that reading or hearing about 



portfolio assessment and teacher research had 
been influential. It is puzzling that more litera- 
cy professionals agree that reading the profes- 
sional literature has influenced their beliefs 
about literacy than agree that reading that 
literature has led to significant changes in their 
practices. This difference between beliefs and 
practices may have something to do with the 
disjuncture previously noted between interest 
and experience. Learning from others may be 
primarily influential with regard to becoming 
interested in and believing in the potential 
benefits of new teaching practices but less 
influential in getting people to learn from 
experiencing new ideas. 

When experience does occur it also appears 
to be an important influence for literacy profes- 
sionals. Respondents were much more likely to 
agree than disagree that their thinking or prac- 
tice had been influenced by (a) three-way 
collaborative teacher education experiences, (b) 
experiences related to teacher research, and (c) 
experiences with portfolio assessment. A 
central feature within these experiences is the 
opportunity to work with other professionals. 
For example, supporting colleagues in their 
teacher research, supervising or mentoring 
new teachers, and participating in men- 
tor/supervision support meetings were three 
different kinds of experience that at least half 
of the respondents agreed had influenced their 
thinking and practice. These findings support 
the conclusion that an important aspect of 
gaining knowledge that will affect practice 
involves having direct experience with new 
ideas and having opportunities to work closely 
with other adults. 
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Other potentially important influences are 
assuming new roles and responsibilites and 
focusing on one’s own learning. Most respon- 
dents who had experience with being a teacher, 
co-teacher, or guest speaker in a university 
course agreed that it had influenced their prac- 
tice. It is assumed that for the majority of 
respondents teaching at the university would be 
a new role and responsibility. Less clear are 
responses to items about one’s own learning. 
Although the majority of respondents agreed 
that “getting in touch with beliefs that drive my 
practice” had been influential, the responses to 
other items on learning about oneself received 
mixed responses. Those who had experienced 
creating portfolios to document their learning 
and professional growth were divided with 
regard to whether that had influenced their 
practice. Again there seems to be a difference 
in the way literacy professionals view what can 
be learned from focusing on themselves as 
learners by creating portfolios, belonging to 
adult book clubs, and discussing issues of 
cultural diversity with other adults versus what 
can be learned from doing these things with 
students. 

Beliefs. Belief is intimately related to know- 
ledge. Philosophers generally think that “true 
belief is a necessary condition for knowledge” 
(Goldman, 1995, p. 447). Yet one cannot have 
beliefs without knowledge. Consider, for 
example, that holding beliefs about literacy 
requires knowing something about literacy as a 
concept or construct. The relationship of belief 
to knowledge is a central philosophical ques- 
tion. Belief in the philosophy of the mind is 
often taken to be the primary cognitive state. 
Other cognitive states of mind such as knowl- 



edge are taken to be a combination of belief 
with truth or justification (Dretske, 1995b). 
Attention to what literacy professionals be- 
lieve, about different aspects of literacy educa- 
tion are therefore important to learning more 
about them as knowers. 

In looking across those questionnaire items 
that sought information about what literacy 
professionals believe, one finds that there is 
considerable uniformity. Literacy professionals 
across the various occupational roles surveyed 
are more often than not in agreement with 
regard to: (a) valuing intrinsic indicators of a 
student’s motivation for literacy more than 
extrinsic ones, (b) believing it is important that 
teacher preparation be a collaborative enter- 
prise among the student teacher, mentor teach- 
er, and university supervisor, (c) placing more 
importance on the traditional roles of library 
media specialists than on the expanded roles of 
instructional or parental consultant, (d) valuing 
book clubs for instruction and as a means for 
exploring cultural diversity, (e) seeing portfo- 
lio assessment as a means for documenting 
growth and process that informs instruction, 
and (f) giving home and school equal responsi- 
bility for educating children. 

The consistencies present across question- 
naire response options by occupational role in 
this random sample of U.S. literacy profession- 
als is both surprising but interpretable. It is 
surprising to find such homogeneity in beliefs 
about matters related to literacy and education 
among respondents who are diverse with re- 
gard to years of employment in education, 
level of education, religious affiliation, and 
views of truth. On the other hand, a large 
majority of respondents are similar in that they 
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are female (86%), White/Caucasian/European 
American (87%), and support an eclectic 
approach that combines both basic skills and 
whole language (82%). 

Understanding why so many literacy profes- 
sionals hold similar beliefs may be related to 
understanding why “the basic grammar of 
schooling has remained remarkably stable over 
the decades” (Tyack & Tobin, 1994, p. 454). 
Historians of education have sought explana- 
tions for why schooling has remained so stable 
in the face of repeated reform movements 
(Cuban, 1984; Tyack & Cuban, 1995). Tyack 
and Tobin observe that “reformers believe that 
their innovations will change schools, but it is 
important to recognize that schools change 
reforms” (p. 478). Typically, educational 
reforms have to accommodate entrenched 
patterns of schooling (Tyack & Cuban, 1995). 
Perhaps the same complex of economic, politi- 
cal, and social forces that work to maintain the 
norms of schooling across time also account in 
similar ways for literacy educators having 
similar beliefs. Non-individualist philosophers 
hold that belief is in part determined by the 
believer’s environment (Dretske, 1995b). 
Given this perspective on belief, the structures 
and rules that make up the grammar of school- 
ing would play an important role in the content 
of literacy professionals’ beliefs. The continu- 
ity of that grammar would be likely to result in 
some continuity in teacher beliefs. Shared 
beliefs among educators, according to Tyack 
and Tobin (1994), “could energize a broad 
social movement to remake the schools” (p. 
478). 

Although the previous explanation is plausi- 
ble, it is also prudent to consider that what 



appears to be similar may not be. The survey 
questionnaire assumes, to a large extent, 
shared meaning with regard to ideas such as 
collaboration in teacher education, portfolio 
assessment, book clubs on cultural diversity, 
and so forth. These ideas fall within the realm 
of educational reform. Therefore, it is prudent 
to wonder whether there is much consistency 
across the meanings literacy professionals have 
in mind, particularly in light of the history of 
educational reforms being altered and adjusted 
so that they conform to the grammar of school- 
ing. Obviously, caution must be taken in 
drawing conclusions about the finding that 
literacy professionals’ beliefs were more alike 
than different. 
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Table 1. Questionnaires Sent and Received 
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Table 2 . Respondent Demographics 
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Table 2. Respondent Demographics (con't) 
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Table 6. Teacher Education and Influences on Practice (con't) 
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Table 7 . Familiarity with Teacher Research 
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Table 9. Influences of Teacher Research on Teaching 
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Interest in Gender Issues 
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Table 22 . Determinants of Behavior 
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